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AMONGST OURSELVES 


Readers have asked, more or less per- 
sistently, for an identification of authors 
whose names appear in THe Licvorian. 
One reader speaks of our “provoking 
habit” of giving only initials instead of 
full Christian names. Here goes for a 
word or two about some of the current 
authors, to which we promise to add 
current items of interest (strictly amongst 
ourselves) as time goes on. 


William T. Cullen, C.Ss.R., ordained 
1931, professor at St. Joseph College, 
Kirkwood, Missouri, for a number of 
years, then missionary among Mexicans 
outside of San Antonio, Texas. A gifted 
linguist, Gaelic being one of his favorite 
languages, from which he has drawn in- 
spiration for many of his stories in past 
Licuorrans. Now recovering from a seri- 
ous operation in Mt. St. Rose Sana- 
torium, St. Louis, Missouri, from where 
+ Pepe the article on an Oriental rite 


Ernest F. Miller, C.Ss.R., ordained 
1931, also quondam professor at St. 
Joseph College, Kirkwood, Missouri, later 
associate editor of THe Licuortan at 


made him many friends and a few 
enemies. 


Emmet P. Crane, C.Ss.R., ordained 
1929, quondam professor of English and 
Public Speaking, noted orator, now a 
chaplain in the U. S. army with the rank 
of major and post of Division Chaplain 
at Camp Bowie, Texas. His lines “Be- 
cause” were inspired by “Why” in the 
July issue of Tue Licvorian. 


Francis A. Brunner, C.Ss.R., ordained 
1935, graduate student of Catholic Uni- 
versity and St. Louis University, specialist 
in Gregorian Chant and English literature 
and the history of the liturgy. His 
brother, Joseph A. Brunner, C.Ss.R. 
(ordained 1938), is the efficient business 
manager of THe Licuorran, while being 
professor of rubrics and asceticism at the 
Seminary in Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 

More later. 
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BECAUSE 


Because the droning tanks and spurting guns 
A noise too din for heaven’s whisper make 
And in our ears God’s gentle word is blurred. 


Because these burning feet in pasty mud 
Or blistering sand or powdered dust 

Too fast are caught to hold the memory 
Of plushy sward encircling homes so fair 
And lead them to the sanctuary aisle 


Because from earth we leap to master clouds 
And tug at stars to eye a little speck 

Called earth and on it dash destruction — 

All the wonder and the reverence is gone! 


ENVOI 


But here a light, blood-red as all the world, 

Breaks through the hushed-in darkness, 

Turning heaven’s splendor on a star, 

While piled-up death, and droning ears 

And burning feet upon a cross are glimpsed 

As loud His mercy cries, disarming doubt, — 
“T died for thee!” 

(Answers from Chapel 509, Camp Chaffee, Arkansas) 

— Emmet P. Crane, C.Ss.R. 
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WHAT WE ARE NOT FIGHTING FOR 


The home front is a fighting front as much as the countries that must 
be invaded. What our soldiers are not fighting for is what the folks at 
home should be fighting against. 








D. F. MILLER 


NE of the popular subjects of the present moment, for columnists, 
O essay and editorial writers, morale-boosters, etc., is “What We 
are Fighting For.” A peculiar collection of items is thrown into the 
what-we-are-fighting-for pot, boiled up and served to the public. Ham- 
burger stands and daily newspapers, airplane rides and country homes, 
public schools and summer theatres, jostle with vast concepts of free- 
dom from want and fear as the ends for which we are struggling. But 
we have not yet seen an article on “what we are not fighting for.” 
There are many things here in America that we are not fighting for; 
indeed, many things that we should be fighting against as vigorously 
as against any external enemy. It may clear some minds to list a few 
of these things. 

We certainly are not fighting, as some high-powered and highly 
expressive groups in the country are trying to convince their fellow- 
citizens that we are, for the old rugged individualism in business, the 
old “survival of the fittest” principle in economics, the old “dog-eat-dog,” 
“devil-take-the-hindmost,” “divine right of riches” sort of thing that 
has been responsible for so much of our troubles and depressions in the 
past. It may seem, to the innocent and uninformed, almost sacriligious 
to hint that there is any danger of a return to these principles. It is true 
that we have made strides, faltering and not too constant, but strides, 
away from them in the past several years. Nevertheless there are con- 
siderable forces in the land that are just waiting for the war to end to 
demand an absolute freedom for business-men, employers and capitalists 
again. Some, the Chicago Tribune, for example, are not even waiting 
for the war to end. What they want is that the fascism or absolutism of 
other nations be crushed quickly, so that the fascism or absolutism of 
big business can be set up in America again. Definitely, we are not 
fighting for that; in fact, everybody that can whimper should be ready 
to fight against it wherever it appears. 
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Nor are we fighting for the second cousin of rugged individualism 
in business, namely, a patronizing paternalism on the part of employers 
and managers and owners of business whereby they say to labor: “Just 
trust us. Leave everything to us. We are kind-hearted men. We shall 
see to it that you will have enough to live on. Don’t defile yourselves by 
association with those nasty unions. Don’t make us angry by trying to 
dictate to us, nor even by making suggestions. We are your true friends, 
and if you punch your clock regularly every day and sit close to your 
machine for eight or ten hours on end, we shall never let you down.” 
Definitely again, we are not fighting for that. Experience proves too 
well that the kind-heartedness of employers and owners goes in cycles; 
that it is subject to moods, economic shifts and changes, and the preva- 
lent philosophies of what is “good” for the workingman. From it, the 
latter never obtains security, which is the closest thing to an essential 
condition for the freedom God gave all men that we know. 


HIS does not mean that we are fighting for Communism, or for 

the complete leveling of all incomes, or for the end of the merit sys- 
tem whereby a man’s exceptional industry and sacrifice and special talent 
will be rewarded with compensation above that of his less energetic and 
less able fellows. We are fighting, if we are fighting for democracy in 
any true sense of the word, for a living wage (that means a wage that 
includes both comfort and security for a man and his family, real or 
potential) and that, for all men and women, which means for those 
who work in five-and-ten cent stores and at lunch-counters and as 
domestic servants as well as for those who help make automobiles and 
radios. This has to mean the scaling down of excessive and exorbitant 
incomes and the scaling up of below living wages. But we are fighting 
for that by the same principles that are sending our armies against 
Nazis and imperialists. 

Again, we are not fighting for the kind of freedom that permits 
lust and its incentives to be made a source of income for anybody. We 
are not fighting for concerns that think it necessary to put vulgar and 
cheap “sex appeal” into advertisements that have little reason to feature 
women in any guise. Thus cigarette and cigar manufacturers who think 
to inveigle us into smoking their brand and filling their coffers by putting 
out pictures of half nude artists’ models, or by offering premiums of 
playing cards with fifty-two harum-scarum ladies in suggestive poses, 
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have to be taught that we are not fighting for them. We are not fighting 
for the right of Gypsy Rose Lee and her ilk to unclothe themselves 
before show-houses filled with bald-headed, sagging-jowled, weak- 
souled, middle-aged men. We are not fighting for the picture magazines 
that specialize in boudoir and underwear photographs; nor for the pulps 
that glamorize lust in the name of romance and erotic experiences in 
the name of autobiography. We are not fighting for Margaret Sanger 
and her campaign to transform all wives into prostitutes and all mar- 
riages into mere dalliances. We are not fighting for the weaklings, in 
Hollywood and elsewhere, who have made marriage the outstanding 
public hypocrisy of our day by taking on and putting off husbands and 
wives as one does clothes. 


T IS necessary to keep ourselves mindful that we are not fighting 
for any of these things. As a matter of fact, it is necessary to re- 
member that we are fighting against them if we have any cause for 
fighting at all. They are all on the side of our enemies and have been 
from the beginning. They have lengthened the war. They will shorten 
the peace that follows it. There is only one way they can be defeated, 
and that is by the creation of a second army, not military, but spiritual 
and moral, in which men and women by the thousands will boycott the 
lewd advertiser, and throw into jail the strip-teaser, and let the salacious 
magazines mould on the newsstands while their makers and sellers 
starve, and put the contraceptive birth-controllers on a level with 
panders, and ostracize the much-married and languishing divorcees 
from the company of decent people. 

One more thing we are not fighting for. We are not fighting for the 
break-up of our homes, even though war necessarily occasions temporary 
separations of husbands and wives and mothers and fathers. We are 
not fighting to give any right to a mother to leave her children and work 
in a factory just because there is money there. We are not fighting to 
permit America’s children to grow up like weeds, in the streets and 
alleys, in the taverns and dives, to which they inevitably gravitate when 
there is neither mother nor father to watch over them. We are not fight- 
ing to relieve children of the fourth commandment, nor mothers and 
fathers from the duties of parenthood, because if we are, then we might 


as well let the enemy take over the nation. There is no nation when it 
no longer has homes. 
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“We are fighting for our homes.” How often orators have permitted 
their eloquence to overflow on that theme. But if it means anything, it 
means those places where authority reigns side by side with love; where, 
even in the upset and strained conditions brought about by war, there is 
every provision made for the welfare and upbringing of chidren; where 
the child is paramount, and no sacrifice is too great to prepare it for the 
battle that is life with arms that are strong and a heart that is true and 
a soul that recognizes its first obligations as obligations to God. 


Prison Camps in Germany 


Life in the German prisoners-of-war camps is interestingly 
described in its religious aspects by a French officer recently 
returned to France. His description is recorded in the London 
Tablet, and while what he says may not be true of all the 
prison camps, at least in some of them the prisoners seem to 
be well provided for in regard to their religion. In each camp 
for officers, writes the correspondent, there is a chaplain- 
general who is a voluntary prisoner. Each group of four blocks 
of buildings wherein the prisoners are housed constitutes a 
% “parish,” which has its own religious life, and is in charge of 3% 
a priest-prisoner who is responsible to the chaplain-general. 
One hut is permanently reserved for religious purposes: half 
of it, holding some 500 men, serves as a chapel, where the 
Blessed Sacrament is reserved; while the other half is used 
variously as a sacristy, a chapel for Protestant services, and a 
meeting-place for sodalities. Each priest in the camp says Mass 
daily, and the Masses are well-attended. On Sundays there is a 
Solemn High Mass at nine o'clock, at which a fine choir made 
up of prisoners sings in strict Gregorian. 














Religion in Russia 


Enthusiasts in regard to the future of Russia may well 
ponder the figures recently issued by Rev. Joseph Ledit, S.J., 
of the Oriental Institute in Rome, who for many years has been 
regarded as a foremost expert on Russian affairs. In the whole 
of the U.S.S.R. there is today, says Father Ledit, only one 
Catholic priest exercising his ministry among native civilians: 
he is Father Leopold Braun of Moscow. Of the priests ordained 
in Russia before the Revolution, between 110 and 150 are still 
confined to Soviet labor camps or prisons. Seventy Polish 
priests, deported in 1939, have been released to serve with the 
Polish forces, and eleven of them are looking after about 
eleven million civilians in Russia. That is the sum total of the 
Catholic clergy in Russia. 
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her private U.S.O., well . . .” Steve stirred his coffee with a vigor. 

“Steve, listen,” Ellen crossed to a chair, and looked into more blue 
eyes, a trifle darker, and the black shock of hair that marked Steve an 
O’Keating. “I’ve been wanting to talk to you about that. With Father 
Tom in China, you are her only brother here at home, Steve, and your 
mom and dad are getting along. I’m afraid they take it for granted that 
everything will be all right with Pat just because the other girls turned 
out well. It doesn’t go that smoothly for a girl today. The war makes a 
difference.” 

“Sure,” agreed Steve, with the impatience of one back on oft-trodden 
ground. “Can’t deny a word of it, darling. And then?” 

“Why don’t you talk to her, Steve? She thinks it’s all glorious patriot- 
ism. She’s got it all wrong, and somebody is going to get hurt.” 

“I know. I know. But I’m not the right one, honey. We get into an 
argument before I finish the first sentence. Whoops! Here she comes 
now. Just watch... .” 


OMETHING in slacks and a sweater made the last three steps, 

knocked, opened the door, and landed in the middle of the breakfast 
scene before Junior could muff another piece of egg onto his bib. It 
was herself. 

“°Lo Ellen. "Lo Steve. Hi Butch!” 

“Hello, Pat.” 

“Hi, Sis.” 

“Hi, Pwat.” 

“Mom wants to borrow a cup of sugar.” 

“Why sure, Pat,” and Ellen was up and into the pantry. 

“Met the nicest soldier last night. From Brooklyn. Boy, I thought 
we would never get home.” Pat accompanied her commentary on the 
evening with a spoonful of stewed apples. 

“The park?” From Steve, perceptibly cool. 

“Yeah, eventually . . . you can’t dance all night. Oh, Steve.” Pat 
put the spoon down on a tray and turned to him. “Take off the dark 
goggles, will you? I told you before that I’m not sitting out dances with 
the boys because I like that sort of thing. I want a home and family of 
my own like any girl. But this is war, and well . . . things are dif- 
ferent.” 


Her brother was buttoning up his coat. His silence orated. Pat 
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caught hold of his arms and looked up into his face. 
“Steve, you know I would never do anything I thought was wrong 
. . anything serious, Steve. But . . . but the boys seem so stranded. 
What if you . . . well, put yourself in their place.” 

“Alright, then, I will. And take it or leave it, Pat, for I don’t want 
even to try to run your life. If I were in their place . . . sure, they’re 
stranded, but so is that great big romantic moon way up in the evening 
skies, and it will stay right there until they get back ... . till then, 
and speaking for myself, I would not want it handed out to me as so 
much green cheese. Good-bye, darling.” And deliberately kissing his 
wife and baby, Stephen O’Keating walked from out his palace, slamming 
its portals in the face of his gaping sister. 

Patricia O’Keating felt pretty terrific and she yelled like it. 

“Steve! Why you... Ellen . . . is that any way for a brother 
to talk tome? Oh . . .” The finality of the slammed door and general 
tenor of Steve’s remarks had made her legs feel suddenly wobbly. She 
slumped into a chair and flung her arms and head onto the table for a 
good crying position. 

At first, Junior intended merely to suffer the impact; then it seemed 
he was going to comment on the fact that a mass of Patricia’s long 
hair was resting among his eggs. But now a better, a more fetching plan 
formed itself in the active little mind of the young opportunist. He 
spaced off one of the curls in his plate and went about the solemn 
business of covering it up with good egg. 

Momsy saw it first, and immediately Momsy relieved the tragedy 
much after the fashion of the door-knocker in Macbeth, only more 
definitely. She knocked on Junior. From there on in, it was chaos, or 
to return to the classical, more along the lines of the Sextette from 
Lucia. Junior opened with something pretty high, but Pat was just a 
half-shriek below him as she jumped up to be hit in the eye with a curl- 
ful of swinging egg. Then the lad went up again for the solo, urged on 
by Momsy’s steady accompaniment in the bass, while Pat, raging and 
half out of breath, bore up in the flute section, adding warp to Junior’s 
woof. There was no room for doubt. Patricia was a thoroughly miser- 
able girl. She ran to the door. The tears were coming and coming. 

“Alright, all of you. I’m hated here. I guess I know when I’m not 
wanted. I’m supposed to go out tonight and look at me. Here take your 
sugar,” and down and over the table came the sugar. “All I get up here 
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is eggs and . . . green cheese.” 
This time the O’Keating portals slammed behind Patricia. 


HE evening was going along just wonderfully and Pat was falling 

just hopelessly for the young John Paul Jones with whom she was 
dancing. And no one could object. Larry Trenton was the answer to 
the prayer of a maiden’s mother. To him, a sailor’s uniform was a new 
reason for being a gentleman, not for being something else. He had a 
crew-cut that left the past and future nature of his hair a pleasant 
question in Pat’s mind, but the good blue eyes and laughing smile were 
sweeping Patricia off her feet and keeping her swept. 

And so the evening wore along and along. Larry had taken her to 
a dancing hall where people still danced. Not that either of them came 
out too acridly on the question of jitter-bugging; rather, they quietly 
decided they would go down to the Arena and see a wrestling-match 
some other night. And so, as above, the evening wore along and along, 
until in the middle of a dance, Larry suggested that they make it the 
last, and then off for home. Pat smiled graciously, though she wished 
the dance might last for the duration. Anyway, they could steer for the 
park on the way to her home. And so it was. 

And so it was. They idled along, tossing back and forth a score of 
topics, when Patricia suddenly realized they were almost out of the 
park, almost home. 

“Oh, let’s sit down a minute, Larry. We’ll watch the car-lights up 
the shore-drive.” 

It was always a lovely sight. The wide drive, itself beautifully lit, 
fled up the northern shore, turning and banking with the curves of the 
lake, while the cars themselves seemed impersonal little performers, 
hired out for so much the evening, to make the picture complete, to 
provide the animate touch. 

Pat sighed and drew a little closer to Larry. It seemed the right 
time for a dash of patriotism. The reaction from Larry was nil, save 
perhaps, an imperceptible tensing in the lines of his forehead. To show 
him that everything was alright, Pat rested her head upon his shoulder. 
It was her last patriotic gesture for the duration. 

He spoke slowly, as though he did not want to hurt her, yet in the 


knowledge that this was something that mattered more than her being 
hurt. 
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“Got any brothers, Pat?” 

“Uh-huh, two. One is a missionary over in China.” 

“Other one in the service?” 

“Uh-uh. Married.” 

“T see. Pat, what I’m going to say would have been a little easier 
if you had a brother off somewhere in a uniform, .. . andifhe... 
had a girl back home.” 


Pat sat up, astonished. She looked at him, but he stayed in profile, 
profile slightly clamped. 


“You’re a sweet girl, Pat, and you won’t just laugh this off by 
calling me old-fashioned. I’m going to marry a girl back in Iowa some 
day. . . . She is waiting for me now, just saving herself all for me. 
That’s what I’m doing for her. We both want it that way. I guess you 
might call it ideals or something. Anyway, call it what you will, Pat, 
putting on a uniform doesn’t mean that you have to give them up. And 
when I get back, I’d like to find that she waited for me the way I am 
waiting for her.” Larry took a deep breath. “I hate to say this, Pat, 
but . . . but I hope all girls don’t feel this way about uniforms, because 
they’ve got uniforms back in Iowa, too.” 

Of course, she could have done a dozen different things from scream- 
ing on down to sulking, could Pat. Dreamy ingenues of Hollywood 
provide their female patronage with a host of cues for just such an 
occasion. But really, there are thoughts that lie too deep for tears, too 
deep, too, for anything sham. The God who made her could best explain 
why Pat answered as she did. He did explain. “Cor ad cor loquitur,” 
run the Scriptures, “Heart speaketh to heart.” And deep in her heart, 
Pat knew she would take her medicine, medicine she badly needed. 

Tis no secret that courage carries a dignity all its own, and as Pat 
rose and smiled down on Mr. Trenton, machinist mate, Mr. Trenton 
knew he had been right. Pat was a sweet girl. And Mr. Trenton knew, 
too, there was no anger or bitterness again when they had reached her 
home and she put out her hand to him. But Mr. Trenton never would 
know just what the O’Keating meant as she looked up at him, eyes 
misting, oh, just a trifle. 

“This will be good-bye, Larry. And I’m sorry, sorry. . . . It was 
just green cheese.” 


And up the steps she ran. 
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J on should be the end of the story. But it isn’t. Off in another 
corner of the world, another O’Keating was writing, all unknow- 
ingly, the last paragraph in this chapter of Pat’s life. The atmosphere 
was not a literary one. Japanese tanks were ten miles from his mission; 
wounded Chinese soldiers were strewn about his chapel floor, finding 
at last in the early hours of the morning a fitful sleep their wounds 
had so long denied them. Maybe it was the perfect atmosphere. Father 
Tom O’Keating scrawled a boyish ‘Tom’ at the bottom of the sheet 
and sat back to read again that last page. It was the page that Pat just 
had to take right. 

“T have heard how the WACS and WAVES are growing. Right 
now I am not writing about WACS AND WAVES. I mention them to 
exclude them, lest the real issue be clouded. I mean Patricia O’Keating, 
and thousands of other girls, and what the war can do to them. Every- 
one takes it for granted that post-war morals are forever a bad thing. 
From the letters of a few of my classmates, I gather that American 
morals are not waiting for the post-war period. And worst of all, those 
into whose hands the purity and true beauty of America have been 
entrusted by God are betraying it and selling out. High school girls, Pat, 
offering indecency to boys who are going out and laying down their 
lives in the hope that their own sisters and brothers may grow up in a 
decent America. Naturally, Pat, these remarks are not personal. It is 
simply that I must tell someone, I must cry out to someone. Can’t the 
girls see? Sure, the lights will go on again all over the world, and the 
boys will come home again, home for the human love and companion- 
ship which is their rightful inheritance. Every decent man — and our 
boys are that, — wants it that way, for God put it into his heart that 
way, but Pat, if the girls have not kept that same pure hope alive in 
their own hearts, there will not be girls to offer those lads the beautiful 
love they want. Is that supposed to be patriotism, killing off the life of 
a country at its very source? Children must grow up around their 
mothers’ knees, from her they must learn purity and truth. She must 
have it to give. She must look young angels in the face and teach them 
purity. No, Pat, no amount of post-war planning is worth two cents if 
the future mothers of that society have not built indestructible ideals 
in their own hearts as girls, and are not ready to stand their ground 
during and after the war. That is woman’s job in any war, — the men 
protect the country with their blood, —the women must keep it worthy 
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should happen to me, what would become of the baby? 
With you so far away, Joe, I don’t know what to do or 
which way to turn. I’m so weak. . . .” 


and so on in this vein to the length of four or five pages. 
The other letter, written a few hours later, was in the same strain, 
with an even more significant paragraph: 


“Dear Joe, sometimes I feel so weak that I think it would 
be better if I went out of your life altogether, and left you 
free to marry someone who would be strong and cheerful. 
I always put that thought out of my mind, but it always 
comes back. I’m so weak, Joe, that I’m afraid I’ll do 
something desperate if I don’t see you soon.” 


The chaplain carefully folded the letters and put them back into 
their envelopes. 

“Don’t you think, Joe,” he said, “that your wife was feeling 
unusually depressed when she wrote those letters? Things surely aren’t 
as bad as you imagine them to be.” 

“Maybe you're right, Father. I’m not saying yes and I’m not saying 
no.” 

“Has your wife been feeling this way for some time?” 

“Yes, she has been in rather poor health ever since the baby came 
three months ago. Mother keeps writing me that she is doing all right, 
but what’s a fellow going to do when he gets letters like these?” 

“Why not just drop your mother a line tomorrow, or send her a 
telegram asking if your wife’s condition is really serious?” 

“T’'ll do that if you say so, Father, but I know one thing: I won’t sleep 
tonight unless I find out she’s all right.” And the boy’s swollen eyes 
testified to the truth of his words. 

“You really love your wife, don’t you, Joe?” 

“You bet, Father.” 

The chaplain reached for the phone. “Operator,” he said, “I want 
to place a long distance call to Hammond, Indiana. How much will that 
cost me?” 

The chaplain winced as the answer came back, but he went on 
bravely : 

“Will you call this office when you get the call through? The number 
is 121.” 
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URING the following period of time, the chaplain and the young 
D soldier sat and talked about many things. The boy was a clean-cut 
sincere lad, with blue eyes and black, curly hair. 

“Father,” he said, “I haven’t got a cent to my name right now, but 
I sure will pay you back for this.” 

“T know you will, Joe. Don’t worry about it. We won’t send a man 
around to your barracks to collect the bill.” 

The moments went by, eleven o’clock came, then eleven thirty. Con- 
versation lagged, then stopped completely, as the soldier sat looking at 
the phone like a cat ready to pounce on a mouse. - 

Finally the phone rang, and as soon as the chaplain knew that the 
connection had been made, he left the room to ensure privacy at such 
a ‘sacred moment. 

Five minutes later he came back in time to hear a conversation 
which was not lagging in the least. 


“You say you’re feeling pretty good today,” the soldier was saying 
into the mouthpiece of the telephone. The answer that came back must 
have been favorable, for he smiled happily. “Well, it’s all right for you 
to do the housework, but no more scrubbing the floors. That’s too 
hard. You know, your letters really had me worried . . . what! You 
didn’t mean what you said! What’s the idea of scaring papa like that, 
you little rascal?” 

The chaplain coughed and shuffled his feet. Young love and all that 
was grand, but long distance calls run into money, especially when 
protracted beyond the minimum time. After a brief exchange of en- 
dearing terms, the edifying telephone conversation was broken off. 

“Gee, Father, she says she’s feeling pretty good,” said the soldier, 
happily. “Now I can sleep in peace.” 

“T’m glad to hear that, Joe,” said the chaplain. “Suppose we both 
start in right now. It’s after midnight, you know.” 

“O.K., Father. Thanks a million for your kindness. I’ll pay you 
back sure, when I get some money.” 


“Sure you will, Joe.” But to himself the chaplain thought: “The 
boy really does want to pay, but even though an enlisted man’s spirit 
may be willing, his pay check is small. The telephone bill would come 


in, the chaplain would pay it, and Joe would forget all about it within 
a week. 
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UT it was towards Joe’s wife that the priest felt a wave of resent- 
ment tinged with pity surge up within him. 

“Can’t she see further than her pretty little nose?” he thought to 
himself, savagely. “Here she is healthy enough to do housework, take 
care of her baby, and even scrub the floors, and yet she writes to her 
Joe in such a way that the poor kid thinks she is at the point of death. 
What is the matter with her and with ten thousand like her? Didn’t 
they ever hear of a thing called morale, which is so important to a 
soldier, and which they can tear down so easily by their sad laments 
and complaints?” 

“Good night, Joe,” said the chaplain, and yawned as he set off for 
his quarters to sleep as well as he could in the heat of a Mississippi 
summer night. 








Manners in Parachuting 


The Catholic Tablet of London quotes the following de- 
scription of how the nations behave as parachutists. There is 
some injustice in the account, we believe, but also a grain of 
truth: 

The Germans. One pilot, fourteen parachutists. The pilot 
pulls a lever, the bottom drops out of the plane, the parachutists 
are released like bombs. 

The English. One pilot, one parachutist. The pilot says: 
“Are you ready, Bill?” Bill says: “Are you sure this 
jumping has been passed by the House of Commons?” “Yes, 
quite sure. Go ahead, if you’re ready.” “And by the House of 
Lords?” “Yes, by the Lords as well.’ Whereupon Bill jumps. 
* The Italians. One pilot, fourteen men, one parachutist. The * 
fourteen men are to throw the parachutist out. 

The French. One pilot, fourteen parachutists. When the 
pilot gives the word to jump, it is discovered that the parachutes 
have been left behind. The plane lands, and they all adjourn 
to a café to hold an enquiry as to whose fault this is. It is 
dark before the enquiry is ended. 

The Spaniards. One pilot, one parachutist. The pilot cries: 
“Now, jump for Spain!” The parachutist refuses; his patriot- 
ism is being exploited by people he does not approve of. The 
pilot says: “Then jump for the love of God!” The parachutist 
refuses again; he no longer believes in God. The pilot cries: 
“You are afraid to jump. I believe you are a coward!” The 
parachutist cries: “I’ll show you whether I am a coward or 
not!” He takes off his parachute and jumps. 
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Romance of the Commonplace (25) 


REPRODUCING THE RAINBOW 





When a certain color, widely associated with a certain cigarette, 
donned dungarees and marched off to war, we began to wonder about 
paints. Here are some of the findings. 





R. G. PALMITER 


NE of the never-ending endeavors of mankind is to reproduce 
O the colors that have been lavished on nature. The artist wants to 
do it for the sake of beauty; the artisan or craftsman in the cause of 
utility. The ordinary person enjoys the beauty created by the artist, and 
is protected by the paint that the artisan spreads over his house and 
barns and garage, over the walls of his rooms and almost everything 
he uses. But how few there are who have ever asked themselves: 
“Where does paint come from?” 

The first suggestion a benign Providence gave of the entrancing 
beauty of color was in the creation of the rainbow, in ages prior to 
man’s existence. Painters have been dipping their brushes into its colors 
ever since man appeared. There they find inspiration for every tint and 
blend they need — from Dutch pink and Turkey red to French green 
and Prussian blue; from haughty red to humble violet, with yellow, 
orange, green, blue and indigo blended in between. Strange that man 
should wander far from Nature’s own palette to find color for his 
brush. But wander he must, for the rainbow like the “pot of burnished 
gold” is all-deceiving — it is nothing but “a sunbeam dissolved in tears.” 
Its brilliance fades away, yet reflection of its beauty never dies. 

Strive though he may, man can never imitate exactly the vividness 
and freshness of the tints and hues in Mother Nature’s dress. The 
red of the rose and tulip, the yellow of the golden-rod and daisy, the 
green of grass and leaves, the soft purple of the violet, the blue in the 
feather of the bird and the pale azure of the sky, vie with one another 
in mocking the busy brush of the patient artist. No amount of grinding 
will ever enable the paint-grinder to capture those colors in Nature; 
no degree of mixing will ever enable the artist’s colorman to discover 
the exquisite blend in the tiny feather of the bird, in the varied hues 
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of the prism, in the brilliance of a sunset. Touched by the brush of the 
creator, these colors can never grow dim. Artists still long to equal on 
canvas the blend of hues in the bewitching sunset — the sunset that 
has never lost and never will lose its pristine beauty. Most painters find 
it more profitable painting houses and barns, because striving daily to 
imitate that which is so nearly. inimitable, is really an unprofitable 
business. 

The busiest pigment coloring in the world of paints is the keg of 
pure white lead, upon which Samuel Wetherill of Philadelphia stum- 
bled in the year 1804. This soft, thick, creamy paste is composed almost 
wholly of carbonate or salt of lead. Like liquor it improves with age 
and forms the basis of nearly all oil paints. Being a most poisonous 
substance, it can be very injurious to the persons connected with its 
refining processes. 

Next in importance to lead-white is an oxide of zinc called zinc- 
white. Rich deposits of zinc were discovered in New Jersey about 1850. 
Though non-injurious, this white is less useful than lead to the house- 
painter and is resorted to only when extreme delicacy of treatment is 
demanded. 


ESIDES lead, other sources of materials available as pigments, 
B or bodies for paint, are: native colored earths, native metallic com- 
pounds, mineral substances (valuable because of fire-proof and in- 
destructible qualities), animal and vegetable compounds. Salts of lead 
produce white, red and yellow pigments. Iron and mercury produce 
red pigment. Oxides of cobalt, a tough, steel-gray metallic element, 
furnish a valuable shade of blue, while copper forms the base of a 
number of the most important greens. Ochers, umbers and siennas are 
forms of earth, culled in their natural state and mixed with certain 
mineral oxides. “Lakes” is the general term given those pigments 
derived from animal, vegetable, or coal-tar coloring matter. Madder 
is the name applied to that special group of pigments made from the 
coloring matter of the madder root. Cochineal, the most interesting of 
the pigments, used for manufacturing carmine, is a dye-stuff yielding a 
brilliant scarlet hue. It is composed of certain precious insects killed and 
dried by heat. These insects hail especially from Mexico, the Canary 
Islands and Java. 

The paint-grinder is the indispensable “cog” in the wheel of the 
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paint-industry, who prepares the pigments used by artisans, house- 
painters and paper-stainers; an equally indispensable “cog” is the 
artist’s colorman who prepares and supplies the finer, more brilliant and 
extensive assortment used for artistic purposes. Formerly a stone slab 
and muller formed the entire apparatus for grinding; now when paint- 
grinding has become a separate industry, more efficient machinery has 
been devised. Rough colors are dry-ground under heavy edged stones 
which revolve in a strong iron bed. Dry colors, to be more carefully 
pulverized, are mixed to a thin cream with water, and ground between 
a pair of mill-stones dressed and mounted like the ordinary horizontal 
stones of a flour mill. Pigment for fine colors is floated into a vat in 
which heavier particles sink, and the lighter portion is run into another 
vessel at a lower level where it is deposited as a fine sediment. This 
sediment is dried in a uniformly heated stove, pulverized under a pair 
of edge stones, then sifted ready for use. White lead is sometimes 
ground in boiling oil. 


We have already spoken of the more famous whites. Black pig- 
ment, known as lampblack, is simply the soot obtained by burning 
resinous woods, tallow and coal tar. It may be prepared by holding a 
plate over the flame of a candle and collecting the soot that gathers on 
it. Ivory black and bone black are prepared by charring in a closed 
vessel the material that forms its base. The pigment prepared by burn- 
ing the lees or sediment of wine, vine twigs and tendrils, is called 
Frankfort black. In India the shell of the coconut is employed for the 
same purpose. 


The two most interesting blues on the market are the famous blue 
indigo and the priceless ultramarine. When we speak of indigo blue 
we must make mention of the East and West Indies, for it is in these 
places that the anil and Indigofera plants are found from which this 
pigment is manufactured. Ultramarine blue is obtained from the pre- 
cious blue stone known as lapis lazuli. Its costliness places it outside the 
colors commonly used in house-painting. Cobalt or Smalts blue is pre- 
pared by smelting together the mineral, arsenide of cobalt, pure sand, 
and carbonate of potash into a glass. The molten glass is cast into cold 
water, ground fine and levigated. This is also known as Zaffre or 
Saxony blue. Other noteworthy products are Prussian blue, Brunswick 
and celestial or azure blue. 
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ELLOW “bodies” are by no means rare today. On the one hand 
om have the arsenical yellow commonly known as King’s yellow 
or Chinese yellow. On the other we have the leaden Naples yellow, owing 
its name to the fact that it is supposed to have been first obtained from 
a volcanic product of Mount Vesuvius. Yellow ocher is a natural clay 
found abundantly in many parts of England. Other yellow bodies are 
Mars yellow and Gamboge —an oriental gum resin yielded by trees 
of the genus Garcinia. Here also can be placed, strangely enough, Dutch, 
English and Italian pinks. 

China has always been, among other things, conspicuous for its 
bright display of colors. Here is produced the most excellent of all reds, 
that commonly known as vermilion, the most pure, brilliant, solid and 
durable of all pigments. The compound of mercury from which ver- 
milion is produced is called cinnabar. Its beauty is largely affected by 
the smoothness of its powder. The Chinese presumably have a secret 
process by which superior brilliancy is imparted to the color and the 
splendor of the native pigment enhanced. One of the most fugitive 
reds in existence is that composed of mercury and iodine, known as 
iodine scarlet. It is unequalled in its vivacity and brilliance, yet 
not lasting. Red lead is one of the oldest pigments, compounded 
from lead or a substance called massicot. Other more or less “healthy” 
reds are. crimson (used especially for flesh tints and to a great extent 
in figure and landscape painting), Venetian red, Indian red from 
Bengal, carmine, Persian or Derby red and our well-known Turkey red. 

Green — the symbol of hope — is the ruling color of nature. The 
greater proportion of greens are compounds of copper. The most bril- 
liant contain also arsenic and hence are very poisonous. Their free 
use in wall papers, the painting of toys, artificial flowers, etc., is some- 
times the cause of dangerous disease and even death. Yet green floods 
the market in a vast array of tints and colorations. Their names are 
most interesting. Copper greens include verdigris, malachite or moun- 
tain green, Schweinfurt or Vienna green, green bice, Scheele’s green, 
emerald green, African, French, marine and Olympian greens. Others, 
non-poisonous, are Cassel or Rosenstiehl, Verona or Terra Verde, 
Cobalt and Ultramarine greens. 

Large quantities of “English” umber, from which the latter browns 
are produced, are mined in Devonshire and Cornwall. Its principal 
habitat, however, is Umbria, Italy, from which place properly it receives 
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its name. It is also mined in Turkey. In its final analysis umber is a 
combination of iron and manganese. Vandyke brown, as celebrated as 
the great painter whose name it bears, is a species of bog or bituminous 
peaty earth. Sepia, a valuable warm brown, is a substance secreted by 
the cuttlefish or inkfish which emits this dark liquid to cloud - water, 
thus concealing its whereabouts when alarmed. 

The most common fluid mediums or vehicles for all these different 
pigments are, in the main, oil, varnish and water; but gum, glue, soluble 
glass, naphthas, coal, wood, and even honey, whites of eggs, juices of 
figs, milk, wax and resin are used to temper the colors. The Greeks 
formerly used a color derived from the slimy matter of the purple 
snail, mixed with chalk. This purple is unknown to the modern palette. 


T CAN readily be seen that the principal bases for most of our 

modern-day paints and colors are the same as the basic strategic 
metals necessary for modern warfare. What, then, of the future of 
the paint industry? Paint, indeed, is needed in many ways for the im- 
plements of war, especially planes and ships. Anti-corrosive, inoxidiz- 
able, damp-proof and water-proof paints have been specially patented 
for the painting of ship’s sides and bottoms. It is certain that while the 
war lasts, both because the material from which it is largely made is 
needed for other purposes, and because that which is made is needed 
so badly to protect arms and armaments, there will be difficulty in 
securing paint even for the needs of civilian life. But when the war is 
over, there will be new developments in paint for civilian life just as 
in so many other things. Perhaps the artist will find that new shades 
have been developed that always eluded him in the past. Perhaps the 
house-painter will discover a paint that will not have to be replaced or 
done over every three years. At any rate, man will always be drawing 
upon the mineral, vegetable and animal world for substances with 
which to imitate the rainbow and the sunset, and for materials that 
will defy time and decay on the things used by man. 


Woman, Good and Bad 


As the climbing of a sandy way is to the feet of the aged, 
so is a wife full of tongue to a quiet man. Ecclesiasticus, 
Ch. 26, v. 27. 

As everlasting foundations upon a solid rock, so the 
commandments of God in the heart of a holy woman. 
Ecclesiasticus, Ch. 26, v. 24. 
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‘pea Tests of Character (6) 





ON BOASTING 
L. M. Merritt 


Some tests of character become valid only when they have been 
applied over a considerable period of time. Others afford conclusive 
conyictions as a result of comparatively few manifestations. One of 
these latter is boasting. By boasting, we do not mean any talking about 
one’s accomplishments, because there are occasions when this is either 
necessary or useful to serve some higher purpose. Nor do we mean the 
boasting that is done in jest, which is usually so purposely exaggerated 
that no one is deceived. We mean, by boasting, the parading of one’s 
good qualities, merits, achievements, etc., for the purpose of eliciting 
admiration and adulation. Good men, strong men, noble characters 
never boast; weak men, ignoble men, undependable men, make boasting 


either a front to hide their actual weakness, or a means to gratify their 
vanity. 


It would seem a simple matter to answer the question “Am I a 
boaster?” with a simple “Yes” or “No.” Yet it is not so simple. There 
are many and devious ways of boasting, and unless the one addicted 
can be induced to recognize his weakness in the method he uses, he 
will be liable to continue in his old ways. The following questions must 
be answered in the negative, before one can boast (to himself, only, of 
course) that he is not a boaster. 


1. Do I find it difficult to hear of the accomplishments of others, or 
even to hear them boasting of themselves, without matching or sur- 
passing their feats with the tale of something I have done? 


2. Do I “set up” stories that will glorify me, by adroitly prodding 
others to tell them in the presence of people who have not heard them? 


3. Do I incite others to draw me out on something I have done by 
well-planned remarks that play on their curiosity? 


4. Have there been occasions when I found, to my shame, that when 


I was called upon to repeat something that I boasted I could easily do, 
I failed miserably? 


5. Have I caught myself exaggerating out of all truth stories of 
things that happened to me, or of successes I achieved? 


6. Do I find it difficult to ask help from another without at the same 


time boasting of other things I can do, so that my weakness will be 
overlooked ? 


Boasters are not loved, nor are they trusted. It is the man who does 
things and then forgets them, who is willing to be overlooked or con- 
sidered a nobody, who advances spiritually and who has many friends. 
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THE DEVIL’S SCHOOL YEAR 


Many Catholics are being talked about in the following fashion during 


the month of August. It will be good to know whether you are among 
them. 








D. F. MILLer 
CHARACTERS 
The Devil, in his usual black with the red beret and a red sash. 
Greed, 


in his usual green, his face gaunt and pinched, his 
long, bony fingers never at rest, his uncovered head 
bald and his teeth ugly and uncared for. 


Human Respect, in his usual faultless attire, and, as usual, flicking 


imaginary dust spots off his sleeve, or dabbing at his 
polished shoes with a handkerchief. 


Pride, every inch the scholar, though his clothes look as tf 
he slept in them, and his hair is unkempt. He has one 
book in his hands and three or four more on the 
table before him. 

Anger, 


a fiery looking, red-faced individual, whose hand un- 
consciously forms into a fist at the least provocation, 
and who talks with a loud blustering voice that tries 
to drown his opponents’ arguments with mere noise. 


THE SCENE 


The backroom of the same tavern where the devil has called his 
minions into council before. The five are seated at an oblong table with 
‘the devil at the head. 

The Devil: (Rising) Now that we are all here, we might as well 
begin the meeting. You may have guessed its purpose, although the 
way things have gone the last few years, I doubt it. Everyone of you 
needs a good talking to with regard to one of our biggest campaigns of 
the year, namely to keep children out of Catholic schools. Schools open 
next month. This year, what with the war, and thousands of fathers 
and mothers either away in the armies or working over time in- war 
plants, we should have easy picking. Now what suggestions can you 
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make, on ways and means to reduce sharply the number of Catholic 
children in Catholic schools, and that means high schools and colleges, 
too? 

Greed: You're talking right down my alley now, chief. That’s 
where I shine, and I don’t see how you can say I haven’t been on the 
job the last few years. I won’t go into statistics, but if you consult the 
records in the general office, you’ll find hundreds of names of people 
who took my advice and kept their children out of a Catholic school 
because it cost too much to send them there. (Laughs in raucous, high- 
pitched voice) Because it cost too much! (Laughs again.) 

The Devil: Very good, G. I did not mean to minimize the good 
work you have done. What is your technique? 

Greed: Simple as corrupting a gambler. Long before it’s time for 
school to start, I see to it that they get a good idea of what the Catholic 
school is going to cost them. I send people around to them who have 
had experience, and who are a little on my side because of it. I get 
them to talk, that’s all. And how they talk! “Its terrible,” they say, “the 
amount of money we have to pay out to keep Junior in a Catholic school. 
First, it was his text-books, which would have been free at the public 
school. Then they have to change books so often, and every time it’s 
another two dollars or three dollars out of our pockets. Then it’s a 
dollar for this and fifty cents for that, and a quarter for something 
else. Those Sisters and priests don’t seem to know how much it costs 
to raise a family nowadays.” Get it? It works plenty, sometimes even 
with people who can’t find ways enough to spend all the money they 
are making. 

The Devil: Yes, but what do you do with people who can send their 
children to a Catholic school that is entirely free? There are some, 
you know, where self-sacrificing priests and people— may we ruin 
them some day !— have given so much that they do not have to charge 
the children a penny for anything. 

Greed: That’s easy. I just manage to let them get a good look at 
the local public school. The Catholic school may be free, but it usually 
cannot compare in beauty and grandeur with the public school in the 
neighborhood. They see the gymnasium. They see the swimming pool. 
They see the frills and furbelows. It gets them. “That’s where my tax 
money goes ;” they say. “That’s where my child is going.” 

Human Respect: All very good, G., if only it went far enough. 
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But it doesn’t get very far. Oh, sure, there are a few very weak Cath- 
olics who fall for the money angle, but the majority, while they may 
grumble a bit about the cost, are willing to bear that if there is nothing 
else at stake. That’s where I come in. I make them see that there is 
something else at stake. 

Greed: (Sarcastically) And what is that, pray? 

Human Respect: That, my dear G., is the reputation and social 
standing of their children and of themselves. Surely we all know that 
people who parade their Catholicity have a difficult time getting ahead 
in the social world. They have a hard time meeting and keeping in 
touch with the right people. The “right people” have their children in 
fashionable and expensive private schools, in well known but un- 
religious high schools and colleges. Now I work that angle and I get 
results. I keep reminding them that it’s important — more important 
than their souls or their children’s souls—to know who’s who in 
society. I keep sending agents to tell them how much worldly prestige 
they and their children will get by patronizing Smathers Hall or Smuts 
Finishing School or Smogs Day School for Children. You know, the 
funny thing is, and this should interest you, my dear G., the fact that 
many of these people will give plenty of money to the Catholic Schools, 
but they won’t send their children there. An evident sign that they are 
not greedy. The result is the same of course; we get their souls in the 
end. 

The Devil: Careful there, H. B. How many times do I have to tell 
you not to snipe at your co-workers in the cause of damnation? Greed 
is no slacker and you ought to know it. Stick to your own field and 
your own subjects, although I must say, you are not doing badly, not 
badly at all. 

Pride: (Closing his book with a snap) That’s right. Pin a medal 
on him. Shower him with flowers. Forget all about me, who do more 
to damn souls than the whole lot of you. 

The Devil: (Trying to pacify) Now, P., don’t take on so. We all 
know your merits. We realize that all the rest of our operatives owe 
their very existence to you. You fathered — I almost said “spawned” — 
them all. You have no reason to be jealous. 

Pride: Jealous! I’ll say I have no reason to be jealous. (Looks 
around sneeringly at the company) I'll take on any or all the devils 
in hell and all the vices on earth in a contest for souls, and I’ll come 
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out on top every time. 

The Devil: Yes, yes, we know how important you are. But tell us, 
just what methods do you use to keep Catholic children out of Catholic 
schools? 

Pride: I hypnotize the parents, that’s what I do. I hypnotize them 
with their own distate for authority. And let me tell you something, all 
of you, if it weren’t for this, none of the rest of you would get any- 
where. 

Greed: Oh yeah? You don’t love yourself, oh no. 

Pride: (Cowing Greed with a withering look) What it all comes 
down to is this: if you play on people’s vanity, if you give them plenty 
of incentive to think how smart they are, they will rise up against 
(almost in a whisper) the Almighty Himself. If that is true, it’s as 
simple as.sand to make them rise up against the Church the Almighty 
founded in the world. You can make them think they are smarter than 
the Church. You can make them believe they are exceptions to the laws 
of the Church. You can make them think (poor already damned fools) 
that the Church’s laws are for the ignorant and the poor and the unread. 

The Devil: But how, P.? How do you make them think any or all 
these things? 

Pride: O there are many ways. Just let them get rich, for instance, 
and a good share will fall into the trap like ripe plums. 

Greed: (With almost a screech) There he goes, boss, taking credit 
for my work again. He’s a cheater and a chiseler. Before he knows 
it we'll be starting a petition to send him back to hell and keep him there. 

The Devil: Shut up, G. And you P., mind your manners. What 
else? 

Pride: Oh, if money won’t work — and (with a malevolent look at 
Greed) it often won’t, you know — you try companionship with atheists, 
agnostics, scoffers. Let them hear the lie often enough that the Church 
only wants their money, and the’ll believe it and do as they please and 
be damned. 

Human Respect: (With biting sarcasm) And I suppose I have 
nothing to do with that? I suppose I don’t know my own business? 
Who makes Catholics afraid of what their neighbors will say? Who? 
Tell me? 

Pride: O.K., my devoted offspring and child. You do help, so what? 
But I don’t always need you. I can turn the trick with a few books. 
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I can hand them the biggest pack of lies ever compiled between the 
covers of one book, and so long as it sounds learned and is above their 
heads, they will fall for it. And it’s more than enough to keep their 
children out of Catholic schools. 

Anger: (During the foregoing he has been nodding sleepily. Now 
he is suddenly wide awake and very loud.) Talk, talk, talk, that’s all 
you people do. But let me tell you something, you fellows may be able 
to keep a few children out of Catholic schools, but I’m the only one 
that can drag them out even after they have started there. 

The Devil: Refresh our memories, A. How do you do it? 

Anger: Make ’em mad at something, see. Make ’em mad at one of 
the Sisters, or one of the priests, or some of the other children, see. If 
a Sister slaps little Johnnie, make ’em so mad that they’ll rush into 
the school and drag Johnnie out. If the priest rebukes littie Suzy for 
not knowing her catechism, keep ’em sore until they sign up Suzy for 
a public school. If the other children razz Junior, make ’em see red; 
make ’em forget hell and heaven and even (in a whisper) Himself, and 
raise their own hell on the school premises and end up by taking Junior 
away from the bad, bad little boys. I’m almost overworked, boss, trying 
to keep up with my opportunities. There’s always something happening 
that I can use. I’m going to put in a bid for more helpers — perhaps 
G. here, or P., or H.R. could be assigned to give me some of the time 
they waste every day. 


Greed: You won't get me, you red-faced monster. Anger loses 
money, it never makes it. 


Human Respect: Ill resign, chief, before I'll take a job with that 
nincompoop. 

Pride: I didn’t come here to be insulted, any more than I have to be 
just by being present in the same room with these fools. (Gets up to 
go.) I’m leaving. (There is a general stirring and rising.) 

The Devil: (Sternly) Sit down, all of you. Sit down, I say. (They 
all sit.) Now I'll have my say. If it weren’t for the fact that I need 
you so much in my business, I’d fire the lot of you. But I can’t. I have 
to use you, alas, because it is written that I cannot accomplish any- 
thing without you. Don’t take any comfort out of that. I hate you as 
much as I hate (/owering his voice) Him. I hate your petty, snivelling, 
wrangling, selfish egotism. That’s my hell, to hate you and yet to have 
to work with you. Well, so be it. But at least we can agree on this: 
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we've got a job to do. We’ve got many enemies. We can be driven off 
the face of the earth unless we keep on working together. This school 
business is one of our best chances. It keeps us going. It provides 
victims for our future. And it deceives people out of their wits. Most 
children stay good for a considerable time even if they don’t get a 
Catholic education. It’s later on that the results show. When they are 
twenty or thirty or even fifty. Parents can’t see that. They think Johnnie 
and Suzy are angels even though they get to know nothing about God. 
Let them think it. Play that up. Blind them, hypnotize them, convince 
them. That means that we got the parents already, and we'll get the chil- 
dren in the end. . . . Now get out about your business, and damnation 
follow the lot of you. 
CURTAIN 





Value Increased 


Horace Mann, famous educator, was once giving an address 
at the founding of a reformatory, and amongst other things 
made the statement that the existence of the institution was 
justified even if it saved but a single boy. Afterwards someone 
approached him and said: “You surely did not mean that. All 
this expenditure of means and energy would be too much if 
we were to accomplish by it only the salvation of one boy.” 
“It would not be too much,” said Mr. Mann, “if it were my 
boy.” 











Bad News 


In a small village in Ireland during the First World War 
the parish priest one day met a good mother of his parish 
and, noticing that she appeared rather downcast, asked her if 
she had heard bad news. 

“Sure I have,” she said. “Pat has been killed.” 

“Oh, I’m very sorry,” said the priest. “Did you receive 
% word from the War Office?” He 

“No,” was the answer, “I received word from Pat himself.” 

The priest looked perplexed. “But how could that be?” he 
asked. 

“Well, your reverence, here is the letter, read it yourself.” 

The letter read: “Dear mother: I am now in the Holy 
Land.” 








— Western Catholic. 
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A STRANGE MASS 


A view of the ceremonies of the Mass as celebrated in the Greek 
rite, with all the poetry and pageantry of the East. 








W. T. CULLEN 


HERE is a growing number of churches in the country today 

which belong to what is called the Catholic Greek rite. Now and 
then these churches are attended by Catholics not of this rite who, safe 
to say, find the Catholic Greek Mass something of a surprise when 
present at such a service for the first time. 

A Latin Catholic (meaning any one of us) would probably go into 
a church of this kind rather uneasily at first, glance about a trifle 
warily, feel from time to time misgivings during the ceremonies, be at 
a loss when to stand, sit, or kneel, and at the end, emerge a bit doubtful, 
wondering if all was as it should have been, right and proper. 

For the peace of mind of such a one it should be said that Greek 
rite churches, also known as Eastern Catholic churches, are as solidly 
Catholic as the Vatican. (Eastern Orthodox churches of course, are not, 
being cut off from the Catholic Church and holding to wrong doctrines). 

A short review of Mass in a Greek Catholic Church may prove 
helpful, or at least interesting, to the layman and stranger, and a com- 
parison between Mass in the Greek rite and Mass in our own (the 
Roman, or Latin rite) may show, in spite of appearances to the con- 
trary, that there are no really radical differences after all. 

Let us take, for example, a Greek rite church which belongs to a 
Ukrainian Greek parish; for the Ukrainians in America far outnumber 
all other peoples of the so-called Greek rite, though the language of 
their Mass is not Greek, but an ancient tongue called Old Slavonic. 

Perhaps within this Church there is built a high gorgeous wall where 
our communion rail would stand, on which wall, called iconostasis, are 
fine pictures of our Lord, our Lady, the apostles, prophets, and other 
saints, and invariably the scene of the Last Supper. Behind this wall 
stands the altar, seen by the people through an open door. Many Greek 
rite churches in the States, however, have no such wall, or iconostasis, 
the cost of building one suitable and artistic reaching beyond the means 
of the struggling Greek rite parishes. 
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Usually the altar in these churches is square and standing well out 
in the sanctuary, so that priest and clergy may pass all around. On 
the Greek rite altar are cross and candles, the Mass-book lying on a 
cushion, the Book of Gospels standing upright, and various utensils 
used in the ritual. In Greek Catholic churches, the Blessed Sacrament 
is reserved on the altar in a tabernacle; in Orthodox (non-Catholic) 
churches, it is kept in a case in the side wall. 


S THE Greek rite Catholic comes into church, he does not genu- 
flect, but going to a small table in the center aisle, he crosses 
himself three times, kisses a crucifix and an icon of Christ or of the 
saints, crosses himself again, and makes a sweeping downward gesture 
with his right hand towards the Blessed Sacrament. 

The men are seated at the right of the church, the women at the 
left, and all join in the responses during the Mass, the people so well 
acquainted with the long and detailed chants of their liturgy that in 
some churches it is not customary to have a choir; the singing of the 
congregation alone serves the purpose. 

When the Greek rite priest is about to begin Mass, he prays a while 
before the altar, standing and with arms held high, and blessing himself 
three times with a low bow; then he goes to the side, out of sight of 
the people, where he vests at a small altar and says the first part of the 
Mass, called preparation. 

The Ukrainian Greek priest (unless he is a religious) wears a 
cassock such as a Latin priest, over which he puts a white linen amice 
and alb, and a long, broad stole. But instead of the corded cincture, he 
clasps on a belt of the color of the day, and in place of a maniple he 
wears on both arms cuffs of the same color, survivals, perhaps, of gloves 
once worn by all priests, which only our Latin Bishops wear today. 
Over his head he draws on the Greek chasuble, a large enveloping gar- 
ment, something between a cope and a Gothic vestment. 

Still at the side altar, he is now ready to prepare the bread and wine 
for Mass, cutting the large thick host into portions, covering these 
and the prepared chalice with veils, incensing, and going out before 
the people to begin the Mass proper. 

He first incenses the high altar all about, then the holy images, then 
the people; and now taking the great Book of Gospels, the priest holds 
it aloft, drawing the sign of the Cross and beginning the Mass with 
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a blessing: Blessed be the kingdom of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, now and forever, and unto ages of ages. To which the 
choir responds: Amen. 

Here follows a part which seems especially curious to Latin Cath- 
olics (meaning ourselves). The priest sings three litanies, not too long, 
each followed by a prayer and antiphon, then taking the Book of 
Gospels, he walks slowly around the altar and, coming out before the 
people, shows the Book, singing: Wisdom. Rise. The people stand and 
bow, the choir sings: Come, let us adore, and the priest returns to the 
altar. This cetemony is known as the Little Entrance. 

The choir are now singing parts of the Mass which vary from Sun- 
day to Sunday, always ending with a hymn to the Mother of God, and 
as the priest finishes his prayer, the choir begins the ancient and loved 
Eastern hymn to the Trinity, the Trisagion (thrice-holy): Holy God, 
holy Strong One, holy Immortal, have mercy on us. This is sung three 
times in honor of the three Persons, the people bowing each time with 
a sign of the Cross. 


T ALL Eastern services the threefold sign of the Cross is made 
most frequently, at every blessing, at every mention of the 
Trinity, and at all solemn moments of the Mass, the people using the 
first three fingers of the right hand, and signing themselves right to left, 
instead of left to right as we do. 

A layman usually chants the Epistle, the priest going behind the 
altar, singing: Wisdom. Let us attend. 

Then the young acolytes in long golden, or white, albs, set out a 
reader’s stand on the altar platform — before the iconostasis, if there 
is one —and from this the priest sings the Gospel. 

Greek rite Catholics often name their Sundays from the various 
Gospels, such as Sunday of Thomas, Sunday of the Myrrh-bearing 
women, instead of, for example, first or second Sunday after Easter, 
as is our custom. 

The first part of the Mass closes with a litany and dismissal of the 
catechumens (those not yet baptized) which ceremony is surely a relic 
of ancient days, since there have been no catechumens, as such, for the 
past twelve or fifteen centuries. And now the priest, unfolding a kind 
of corporal, begins the Mass of the Faithful. 

The service here becomes more solemn, the priest says long prayers 
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and incenses altar and people, the choir begins the beautiful hymn of 
the Cherubim: We who mystically represent the Cherubim. Then there 
is a pause, as the priest and acolytes, having gone to the table of offer- 
ing where lay the bread and wine, are now in solemn procession bear- 
ing these to the high altar, the priest standing first before the people, 
the holy gifts raised aloft, chanting a prayer for the Church, civil ruler, 
and all faithful Christians. As he turns to go up to the altar, the choir 
finishes the Cherubic hymn: That we may receive the King of all things 
Who comes escorted by unseen armies of angels. 

At this ceremony, called the Great Entrance and indeed most im- 
pressive, Catholics merely stand and bow in reverence, for the bread 
and wine are not yet consecrated ; but many Orthodox, for some reason, 
kneel, almost prostrating themselves, generally more so than at the Con- 
secration. 

At our Latin Mass, the Kyrie eleison (Lord, have mercy) is said 
or sung nine times; in the Greek rite Mass, the Kyrie eleison is 
sung after nearly every petition, which adds up to well over forty 
times. The words in Slavonic have the sound of hospodee pomiluh; 
and if one has heard the Don Cassock, or any other large Russian choir, 
he will not forget the powerful melody which the singers create on 
these few syllables, a cry to heaven for mercy. Other usual responses 
in the Greek Mass are: Grant, O Lord, and To Thee, O Lord. 

Before the Creed another litany is sung, which begins: Let us finish 
our prayer to the Lord; then the priest, singing a curious verse: The 
door, the door, in Wisdom let us attend, holds up a chalice veil before 
his face, as Moses veiled after the glory of Sinai, and begins the Credo, 
which is taken up by either the deacon, or a chanter, or by the choir. 

Amongst the Russian Orthodox (whose services are similar to those 
of the Catholic Greek rite) the deacon puts much feeling into his voice 
as he sings the sorrowful portions of the Greek; but the Eastern rite 
Catholics stress the part (just as we do) which tells of the Incarnation: 
And the Word was made flesh. At these words, the people bow deeply, 
or kneel, and the priest lowers his veil. 


HUS far this account has had very little mention of a deacon, for 
; may be said here, in passing, that there are but few Eastern 
deacons in this country, either Catholic or Orthodox, and a Catholic 
Eastern church, unless it be close to an Eastern rite seminary, will 
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scarcely ever have a deacon at Mass. (On one occasion, a Russian 
Orthodox congregation in Missouri was forced to send to Minnesota 
for a deacon, who should function at a single festal ceremony. Amongst 
the Orthodox, a man may remain a deacon for life, without becoming 
a priest, being often chosen, without thought of vocation, for his 
quality of voice). Unlike our Latin clergy, Eastern priests may not 
act as deacons, but the priest at an Eastern Mass without a deacon must 
sing the deacon’s part together with his own. Lift up your hearts, chants 
the priest, and quietly says the preface, while the choir sings: Holy, 
holy, holy. 

And then — another curious feature of the Greek rite Mass — the 
singing of the Consecration. This is my Body; this is my Blood. The 
priest chants the sacred words over the bread and wine, while the 
church bell is rung to warn those not present that the solemn moment 
is at hand. 

Eastern Catholics kneel, of course, during the Consecration; not, 
however, the Eastern Orthodox, for these believe (wrongly, to be sure), 
that in spite of Christ’s own words, the change does not take place in 
the bread and wine till after the Holy Ghost has been invoked. 

Still, at this time, the Greek Catholic priest also calls upon the 
Spirit of God, making, too, the Great Intercession, and ending his 
prayer of praise “especially for our all-holy, spotless, most blessed and 
glorious Lady, the Mother of God and ever Virgin Mary.” 

It is touching to note that even the separated Orthodox, after hun- 
dreds of years of schism, still keep a loving devotion to Mary; and in 
the Crimean War, it is said, the Russian Orthodox soldier would ask 
quarter of the enemy in the name of Mary, thinking that all the Chris- 
tian world had the greatest honor and reverence for this Mother. 

Here another long litany is chanted, upon which follows the Our 
Father, in some churches sung by the full choir, in others by a chanter, 
an acolyte, or other layman, or by the deacon, if any. Strangely, the 
Greek rite adds what we have always wrongly regarded as a strictly 
Protestant ending: “For Thine is the Kingdom, and the power and the 
glory.” 

The Sacred Body and Blood are elevated together, not as high as 
with us, the priest holding the chalice in one hand, and the paten with 
the Host in the other, and singing: Holy things to the holy. 

While the choir sings: One only is holy; one only is the Lord Jesus 
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(Christ, the priest takes Communion, and since by now the people have 
approached to the steps of the sanctuary (there is usually no rail), the 
priest turns with the Communion cup, singing: With fear of God and 
with faith come forward. Chalice and spoon in hand, he faces the 
people, reciting an act of faith: O Lord, I confess and believe that Thou 
art Christ; toward the end of which, at the words: O God, be merciful 
to me, a sinner, he strikes his breast three times, and goes down to the 
communicants, dipping out to each a small bit of consecrated Bread and 
Wine, for in the Greek rite the people receive under both forms. 


ANY Eastern Catholics, when there is no iconostasis, take Holy 
Communion kneeling, while most Eastern Orthodox (when 
they do receive at all, which is rarely) do so standing. A peculiar ruling 
which holds among the Orthodox is that they must fast a week before 
Communion, which may explain why some, though attending church 
services, refrain from the Sacraments for years. The Catholic Easterner, 
which means those of the Greek rite and others, have exactly the same 
devotion toward the Eucharist as ourselves ; the Orthodox, on the other 
hand, seem strangely indifferent in this regard and—one is led to 
believe — are probably more than a little ignorant of the worth and 
effects of this greatest of Sacraments. 

(It should be borne in mind that the Orthodox, though they are 
schismatic, have the seven valid Sacraments in their churches.) 

After Communion there is no very outstanding ceremony except the 
blessing with the chalice, the priest turning and making the sign of the 
Cross over the people with the Sacred Body and Blood, and singing: 
Lord, save Thy people, and bless Thine inheritance. And again he holds 
the chalice over the people before taking the wine and water. 

At this point it is usual for the Orthodox priests to pour hot water 
into the chalice, symbolizing the warm charity of the Holy Spirit; but 
the Catholics no longer follow this custom, nor use a sponge to cleanse 
the paten. 

The priest goes over to the side altar with the sacred vessels to 
consume whatever of the Host may be left, and returns, singing: Let 
us depart in peace. And, as with us, the Dismissal is said before the 
blessing. 

At a church that has an iconostasis, the priest says a long prayer, 
standing towards the icon of Christ, and then with the blessing of the 
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people, a remembrance of our Lady, and a last prayer: “May Christ, 
risen from the dead, our True God, have mercy on us,” the Mass is over. 

On feast days after Mass, it is customary for the people to receive 
blessed bread and an anointing with oil on the forehead, the priest 
saying to each: Christ in our midst, to which the person repsonds: 
He is and He will be. On great feasts and jubilees, the priest intones 
and the choir takes up the stirring mnohaya liyta— For many years 
(ad multos annos) —a prayer for the Pope and other dignitaries. 

Space does not permit a more complete sketch of the Eastern rites 
and Mass, nor the text of the prayer of the Mass, but the story of the 
Eastern Church can be found in a.very readable booklet by the Reverend 
Clement C. Englert, C.Ss.R., entitled Eastern Catholics, retailing at 
the small cost of ten or fifteen cents at any Catholic bookstore. The 
prayers of the Greek rite Mass can be obtained at most Greek Catholic 
rectories, at the larger Catholic bookstores, or by writing the Reverend 
Julius Grigassy, 431 George Street, Braddock, Pennsylvania. 


T SHOULD be urged on Latin Catholics (again meaning ourselves) 
to attend Mass, or the Divine Liturgy as it is called, from time to 
time in a Church of the Eastern rite, the sheer beauty of the singing 
and the pageantry of the ritual bearing in on one each time with a new 
and deeper sense of awe and devotion for the Holy Sacrifice. It is said 
that those of Irish lineage find an especial attraction in the ceremonies 
of the Eastern rite, which are, or were, akin to the ancient and now 
forgotten Celtic rite. Be that as it may, acquaintance with the services 
and devotions of our Eastern Catholic brethren is a thing highly desir- 
able for all. 

And too, it can be readily seen that, though the ceremonies may 
differ, the Mass in either its Greek or Roman form is very much the 
same—the three principal parts, of course, the opening prayers, 
Epistle, Gospel, Creed, Preface, the highlights of the canon — all these 
and other prayers are the same, or similar; and as to the parts strange 
to us—the processions, incensing, litanies, the different mode of 
singing, the vestments, gestures, and customs — many of these go back 
to early centuries, once forming parts of our own services, or have 
grown up in the East as peculiar to the Oriental sense of devotion. 
Whatever the case, no one who has witnessed a solemn Greek rite Mass 
can deny that this service, strange though it may be to the outsider, 
is a most noble and inspiring expression of Christian worship. 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-IN 
. L. F. HyLanp 


THE THOUGHT OF ANGELS 


Companionship is longed for by shut-ins. The hours drag 
slowly; little happens and little can be done to occupy them, 
and friends can spend only a limited amount of time in the 
company of their afflicted friends. Therefore the shut-in should 
cultivate his own special companionships, among which should 
be the conscious companionship of the angels. 

Angels must love shut-ins, because, after a fashion, they 
have much in common with them. Like the shut-in, the angel 
has a mind and will; like the shut-in, he can be present in the 


world of men, but, also like the shut-in, he cannot always 


accomplish what he would like to do. He can suggest, remind, 
encourage, inspire men to do certain things; but he cannot do 
them; his power is subject to the free will man has been given 
by God. 


That is just about the case with the shut-in. In the quiet 
hours of his isolation, he can think of many things that would 
make the world a better place, if only somebody would do 
them. He can suggest that they be done, encourage people to 
do them, but he cannot take their place and he cannot over- 
whelm the power of their free will. 


That should provide a common bond between shut-ins and 
angels that will bring them together for long hours on end. 
Indeed, the angels must seek out the company of shut-ins, 
because the latter can do something the angel cannot do. The 
shut-in can and does suffer, and by suffering can win graces 
that ordinary prayer could never bring into the world and that 
even angels cannot win. So the angels hover about sick-beds, 
suggesting, inviting, encouraging sufferers to offer up their 


afflictions for a thousand and one needs which they see and_ 


cannot alleviate. 


The shut-in who learns to think of angels as seated on his 
bed or on the chair beside him, or even as hovering about the 
ceiling, looking down rather enviously but lovingly upon him, 
who learns the art of talking to the angels in frequent prayer, 
will not have too many lonely hours. 
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4F’S vs. SOLDIERS 


Margy’s dilemma is one on which many a girl is impaled today. The 
reader is left free to guess how Margy escapes the dilemma. 








E. F. MILier 


ARGY O’BRIEN does not believe in polyandry any more than 

you do. Her family is strictly monogamous, as was her family’s 
family all the way back to St. Patrick. Besides, she belongs to that 
ancient and mysterious creed or cult that decries and deprecates all 
multiplicity in wives and husbands, and anathematizes and excommuni- 
cates those who would dare promote domesticity on more than one 
uxorial stone. 

Yet, Margy is in a fair way of getting herself entangled in the 
arms of just such an octopus as too many husbands. As can be expected, 
there is a reason for her unorthodoxy. Margy is beautiful. Just turned 
twenty-one, she stands five feet three in unshod feet, possesses a wealth 
of golden hair that rolls and waves and curves without benefit of barber 
or beautician, and has a complexion as flawless as an open sky. Beneath 
it all there is her personality. Some young ladies at the age of twenty-one 
are as colorless as a white-washed wall; and there is no more inward 
gleam or glamor to them than can be taken from a box of paint. Margy’s 
personality consists of a fragile femininity that asks for protection but 
does not connote weakness; a shining innocence that betokens purity 
but does not suggest ignorance; and an astute intelligence that points 
to a liberal education but does not insinuate a library or an encyclopedia. 

Such beauty must of necessity have its admirers. Can a snow-clad 
mountain be a matter of indifference to eyes that see and hearts that 
feel? Can a violet, lost in the tangle of the woods, fail to cause a twitter- 
ing of nostrils and swell of bosoms amongst lumberjacks and lovers? 
Can a poem by Milton lie silent in a book, without scores of breasts 
heaving and beating in unison with the solemn cadence of the measured 
masterpiece? Never — as long as man is man. Neither, then, can Margy 
escape the adulation and respect that, like incense, burn before every 
shrine of beauty. 

In fact, the sheer power of her attractiveness is the cause of her 
veering towards the aforesaid monster of polyandry. There are in her 
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life two young men, both of worthy antecedents, good family and 
considerable fortune. The first one is a soldier, indeed a private, in the 
Army of the United States, pledged to serve his country for the duration 
and six months. His name is Willie Columbine, and Margy has known 
him from the time she first began to teethe. He protests that he loves 
her with an undying love, that he will protect her forever and aye, that 
he wants to marry her before he sinks into the oblivion of the South 
Pacific or the frozen wastes of the North Pole. Each time he comes 
home on furlough he reiterates his proposal, even falling on his knees 
before her in an attitude of worship when her face like Cheop’s statue 
betrays no sign of acceptance or refusal. 

Now the crux of the matter lies in this that Margy does not love 
Willie. She admires him a great deal, for he is big and broad and hand- 
some; and she can always have a good time with him, for he is con- 
genial and tractable. But of this she is certain — she does not love him. 


Yet, she feels, that is no argument against marrying him. On the 
contrary — 


ILLIE is a soldier, and as a soldier there is something so sad 
\ \ about him. 

That rough old camp for one thing. Margie visited it a couple of 
times and it just made her blood run cold. How hard it must be to have 
to live in a barracks instead of a nice house with carpets on the floor 
and radios in the corners and beautifully appointed bed-rooms upstairs! 
How hard it must be to have to go out in those big open spaces and 
drill for a couple of hours every day until the back aches and the eyes 
water from weariness! How terrible it must be to have to go on those 
long marches over dusty roads, through woods and weeds, over hills 
and broken fields until the feet become so tired they are just about 
ready to fall off! It’s enough to make a girl cry merely to think about it. 

And then there are those far off countries deep down in the Pacific 
Ocean that one sees in the moving pictures, where snakes abound in 
thousands, and bugs and vermin almost blot out the sun; and where 
bullets come flying like rain drops every time a man breathes. To stand 
just the climate, and nothing more, would be enough to make a man a 
hero. And yet — there were all those other horrible things. Oh! Oh! 

Margy could see Willie tramping through the jungle, his legs buried 
in the mud up to his knees, yet with a smile on his parched and broken 
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lips and a joke rolling off his tongue as though he were enjoying him- 
self instead of nursing a broken heart, and suffering a bitter loneliness 
that almost choked him. She could see him lying in some dismal swamp, 
a raging fever eating away at his emaciated body, and hear him cry 
) out “Margy” again and again. She could even see him at the head of a 
i column, waving a reluctant platoon to the attack, and by his bravery 
and leadership winning a smashing victory. 

So far, of course, these visions are only the stuff of dreams; for 
Willie has not as yet stepped out of the United States. But Margy con- 
jures up the visions every time she actually sees him. Especially does 
she conjure up the visions when she sees him in a parade, with his 
uniform so finely pressed and his face so cleanly shaved. Parades always 
have a strange effect on her anyway. When the soldiers march by in their 
beautiful formations and the flags and battle streamers wave wildly in 
the wind and the band plays those martial and military airs that are 
always associated with armies and victories, she could put her head in 
the mouth of a cannon without a qualm or a quake. Quite definitely she 
could take Willie’s head under her arm and smooth back its crinkly 
hair as though it were the head of a baby. 
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ILLIE is not a Catholic, and once in a while that fact worries 

Margy. But her patriotism generally comes to the rescue of her 
forebodings. He is an American, isn’t he? He is a soldier, isn’t he? He 
is without any of the joys and comforts of life, isn’t he? There is a home 
front with obligations too, and Margy is surely a part of that home 
front. Every time she looks into her mirror she is reassured on that 
score. Maybe marrying Willie is her patriotic obligation. 

Furthermore, the word persists in making the rounds that before 
his induction into the army, Willie was not so fine a gentleman as he 
appears to be now that he has donned the uniform. There were several 
messy affairs that had to be hushed up as soon as they were whispered. 
But again, things are different now. He has become a crusader. He has 
joined the armed forces in order to fight against all the black powers 
of evil. No man fighting evil can be evil himself. The U.S.O. does not 
go into a man’s past when it dispenses its kindnesses. Other girls do not 
question a soldier’s sins when that soldier deigns to smile on them. They 
smile right back ; they link arms with them; they sit on the steps of PX’s 
with them and exchange small talk; they even marry them in army 
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chapels with army chaplains doing the honors. And everybody applauds. 
Or almost everybody. 

Even the future seems too remote to be considered. Children are the 
fruit of marriage, and Margy knows that. She also is determined to do 
no wrong whensoever she does get married. But as to Willie’s ideas on 
the subject she is in complete ignorance. They never got around to dis- 
cussing that subject. But won’t that take care of itself? Has a girl a 
right to harass a soldier’s mind with questions about tomorrow when 
the possibility is that he has only today in which to live, and all he wants 
is the presence, short-lived though it may be, of a fragile flower to 
remind him by its fragrance and its delicate mold of all the wonderful 
things that war has forced him to give up? 

How Margy’s pretty little head swims at all these obtuse problems 
that pop up every time the band stops playing and the uniforms are 
safely hidden away in their barracks. If only she could make up her 
mind as to where her duty lay. But she can’t make up her mind as long 
as Dick Hanrahan is around. 


ICK HANRAHAN is a young man, a civil engineer, who works 
D. Margy’s office. He also is in love with her. And though she is 
ashamed to admit it, and is constantly trying to get over it, she cannot 
deny the fact that she also is in love with him. Every time he comes 
around, her pulse beats just a little faster. Every time he leaves her, 
she feels just a bit reluctant at the thought of his going. And yet, there 
is not a reason in the world why she should even consider marrying him. 
There is not a reason in the world why she should even be in love with 
him. 

First and foremost he is a 4F. Imagine that, a 4F! And imagine a 
girl being in love with a 4F when there are so many 1A’s at large just 
aching to have somebody love them. Big and brawny though Dick is, he 
is still dressed in civilian clothes, he is still making over one hundred 
dollars a week (poor Willie is making a mere fifty dollars a month), he 
is still working only seven or eight hours a day and then having the 
evening to himself. The thing that makes Margy so angry about it is the 
fact that it’s not Dick’s fault. He visited the Enlistment Office half a 
dozen times trying to get in some branch of the service — any branch 
of the service. Every time they turned him down. He feels quite foolish 
about it and tries to make up for it by giving away almost all he makes 
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to the Red Cross, and the countless other agencies that are constantly 
in need of funds. 

Margy can’t figure out why she resents his deferment so much. She 
knows that if he did go marching away she would shed more tears than 
she ever did in her life before. Still, so patriotic is she that she thinks 
he ought to be in uniform even though they won’t let him be in uniform. 
She shows her resentment by a bickering and caviling that, like a 
volcano, rises on the slightest provocation. Arguments follow one upon 
the other; fights succeed arguments; and out of it all come periodic 
eras of coolness that permit only gracious bowings and polite “Good 
Mornings.” However, it is Margy who always makes up first; for, you 
see, she loves Dick very dearly. 

If only he would become more enthusiastic about the war; if only 
he would tell her how he would actually love to get into the thick of 
things, the rest could be overlooked. But Dick isn’t made that way. 
Mere flag-waving leaves him cold, and band-playing makes only the kind 
of impression on him that is made on any person who appreciates art 
but detests its imitation. If the band is no good, he says that it is no 
good; and that’s the end of it, even though it may be playing the most 
patriotic piece in the world. While, as has been said, he would willingly 
share the hardships of war with the millions of other young men in 
the country, were that possible, he prefers the glow of home fires to the 
glare of burning cities and bursting shells. He waxes eloquent over the 
kind of home that has been almost entirely lost today amidst the rubble 
and rubbage of picayune scholars and sociological pagans. He tells 
Margy that when they’re married they’re going to have at least ten 
children. He even has their names picked out. 

That’s all right with Margy. But she thinks it’s a poor time to be 
talking about such domestic delights when the whole world is on fire 
and most homes are falling rather than rising. Dick should be on fire 
with enthusiasm even though he can’t be on fire from fragments of 
incendiary bombs. He should be groaning at his military inactivity. He 
should be filled with words of regret and sorrow at his lost opportunity. 
He should feign that he would like to be a soldier — that would be the 
least he could do to show that he was abreast of the spirit of the times. 

Nor does it help the smooth course of the romance when Dick tells 
Margy that if it’s uniform she wants he’ll become an usher in a theatre 
in his off hours and give her all the brass buttons she wants. He’ll even 
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go out and shoot a gun in the air. When Margy bursts into tears, he 
cries out that women are impossible to understand. And that doesn’t 
help either. 

Margy wonders sometimes whether or not Dick is too religious- 
minded. In spite of his lack of enthusiasm about becoming a soldier, 
in spite of his indifferent applause at the end of a patriotic speech when 
everybody else is standing up and cheering madly, he is the essence of 
gentlemanly behavior. Every woman is a lady, and every lady is treated 
with all the charm and chivalry of a knight of the Middle Ages. He 
says that he acts that way because he sees in every lady an image of the 
-greatest lady of them all. Then too, he receives Holy Communion almost 
every day. He even breaks dates with her if the date interferes with 
Holy Communion. 

Now, Willie is not like that at all. He is more the dashing, adven- 
turous type, the man who would fight duels in underground caverns as 
do the movie stars in the pictures. He is the one who very easily could 
have a girl in every port. He is the one who, because of his lonely 
soldier’s life, needs a good girl to tie him down to the sensible routine 
of ordinary life. Margy thinks that she is that kind of girl. 


ND so she is tossed between two fires. If she could marry both 
Willie and Dick, her problem would be settled. But she is not 
in favor of polyandry. She knows that that wouldn’t work. She has to 
make her decision soon. Willie will be home on his last furlough very 
shortly, and he wrote and told her that he will demand of her a decision, 
one way or the other. And Dick has said too that he is tired of this 
waiting around. Either Margy will say “Yes” or he will say “Goodbye.” 
And that is where the case rests right now. 


Epitaph Department 





To all my friends I bid adieu, 

A more sudden death you never knew. 

As I was leading the old mare to drink, 
She kicked and killed me quicker’n a wink. 


— Oxford, New Hampshire 
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FOR WIVES AND HUSBANDS ONLY 
D. F. MILLer 


Complaint: I know that my complaint is often made a 
matter of jest, but in my case it is no joke. I have one of those 
fanatical golf-players for a husband. We have no Sundays 
together because he wants half the day for golf and the other 
half for sleeping. Every evening when it is light long enough, 
he is on the golf links after work. And he talks almost nothing 
but golf when we have company. It may be a joke to some 
but it is a headache to me. Is there any relief possible? 


Solution: The first thing I would advise is that you 
examine your own heart and find out whether your complaint 
is motivated merely by jealousy. If you are jealous of golf 
as a competitor for your affection, you have probably ex- 
aggerated the hold it has on your husband. And even if you 
have not exaggerated, still you should be thankful that you 
have no more romantic nor dangerous rival to fear than a 
game that involves knocking little round pellets back and forth 
with a funny looking club. That is not likely to disturb the 
essential affection he has for you. 


Behind all difficulties of this kind there is an axiom that 
many married people do not know: women, on-the whole, 
remain romantic long after marriage; men, on the whole, do 
not. Most women would like their husbands to be as obviously 
affectionate ten to fifteen years after marriage as they were 
during courtship; most men have little inclination toward 
romance after so long. The result, with wives who do not 
recognize this truth, is that they pine, and they sulk, and they 
complain, over their husband’s interests that are outside of 
themselves. And that adds to the intensity of his outside in- 
terests. 


Retrace your steps, and take your husband’s golf for 
granted, even interest yourself in it, and a start will be made 
toward toning down his excesses. He will turn to you, and 
give you of his spare time, only in so far as there is something 
to attract him. That something excludes jealousy and com- 
plaints. 
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SOLDIER’S CONFIRMATION 


This true story demonstrates how happiness comes to many a man 
out of the dislocations of war, and reveals the kind of thing that is 
constantly happening around the Catholic quarters of the U.S.O. 








Tuomas O. MacApoo 


Y EARLY life, spent as a devout member of the Lutheran 

Church, had instilled in me, whether by intention of my pre- 
ceptors or not I do not know, the idea that one of the duties of my 
religion was to refute “Catholic error” whenever possible, wherever 
possible, and as effectively as possible. It was, perhaps, as much for 
this reason as for any other that, when I was a sophomore in my local 
high school, I read avidly an article in The Lutheran describing the 
election of a pope. The article itself was inspired by the passing of 
Pope Pius XI and his succession by Eugenio Pacelli, who reigns as 
Pius XII. 

I made a report of the article in question to my history class, which 
was studying at that time the effects of the Protestant Reformation. 
It was well received, and my professor suggested that I repeat my 
report at the assembly of the entire student body. I should mention at 
this point that the article reported the facts correctly, but that it made 
many sly comments which tended to put a smudge on the Catholic 
Church’s face. To these innuendoes I added several of my own. It 
was quite safe, for there was then only one Catholic family in my town, 
and they had no children in school. 

This report really awakened my interest in the Church. At about 
this same time I was in the process of making up my mind to become 
a minister in the Lutheran Church, and I made it a point to investigate 
as many different sects as I could, not so much to decide if my view- 
puint was right as to show how infinitely superior Lutheranism was to 
any other religion. So it was that I undertook my first pilgrimage to 
the largest and finest Catholic church in the nearby city of Roanoke, 
Virgnia. 

That visit I shall never forget. On entering the building, I was 
immediately overwhemed by the magnificence of its beauty, which is 
not particularly outstanding as Catholic churches go. Still, it was the 
most beautiful place of worship I had ever seen at the time. 
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- I suppose I should have stood there forever, spellbound with awe, 
had not a gentle old Irishman (later to be my godfather, though I would 
have scoffed at the idea then) come up to me and my companion, and 
addressed us softly. 

“You’re not Catholics, are you?” he asked. 
“No,” I whispered, still completely under the spell, “I am a 
Lutheran; she is Episcopalian.” 


“Don’t be afraid,” he said, “No one needs to be afraid in the house 
of God.” 


IM SHEEHAN showed us around the Church, pointing out all 
"he things of interest to us. When we were ready to leave, he 
asked our addresses and promised to send us some literature. To this 
I quickly agreed. It was thus I made my first acquaintance with the 
Baltimore Catechism and with Father Smith Instructs Jackson. 

I read my literature thoroughly, and marked parts of the Catechism 
that I did not fully understand. Some months later I began making to 
Father Martin, the pastor of St. Andrew’s, a series of irregular visits 
that continued for five years. | 

As a senior at Roanoke College, a small but excellent school in 
Salem, Vinginia, I finally reached my decision to enter the Church. 
This decision was facilitated by the kindly spirit in which my family 
took it. There was no doubting that it grieved them to lose me from 
the Lutheran Church, but they felt that my own conscience must be 
my guide, and with the prospect of service in the army, and possibly 
overseas, directly ahead of me, they were quite willing that I should 
do whatever would make me feel better about going into combat. 

It was impossible for me to take my formal instructions at St. 
Andrew’s, so I was instructed by the Reverend Thomas A. Kelly, 
Chaplain of a training battalion at Camp Wheeler, near Macon, Georgia. 
There, after a series of unavoidable but upsetting delays, I was baptized 
conditionally in St. Joseph’s Church, one of the finest Catholic Churches 
in the South, on May 16, 1943. 

My confirmation was scheduled for Tuesday, May 25, in St. 
Joseph’s. It was, apparently, the last opportunity for confirmation I 
might have for several years. Naturally, I was very anxious that nothing 
should interfere with it, and to this end Father Kelly promised to obtain 
for me the necessary excuses in case I should be on duty of any kind 
on that appointed night. 
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By Saturday, May 22, we had been informed that a field problem 
would be held from Monday morning to Wednesday morning, ana 
that we would bivouac in the fields for two nights. I made my first 
Holy Communion the following morning, not without being somewhat 
disturbed, for Father Kelly was not the celebrant. When it was an- 
nounced that he was sick in the hospital, my hopes were dashed to the 
ground. I took what heart I could, though, and prayed God that every- 
thing might work out all right. This prayer I repeated continually 
through the two days that followed. 

Tuesday night found me sleeping in the field in a state of some 
sort of resignation. At least, I had been baptized and had made my first 
Communion. The rain I had hoped would deliver me had come, but we 
stayed in the field. 


EDNESDAY we had off, and I decided to go to Macon for a 
\ V few hours in the afternoon. Although I had hoped to leave 
earlier, bus delays kept me at camp until after three o’clock. Then in 
company with two friends, Bill, a Methodist, and Don, another Catholic, 
I arrived in town about four o’clock. We wandered about for a while, 
and then I asked Bill, who came from a northern state, if he had ever 
seen a real Southern magnolia. He hadn’t, and I suggested that we 
go up to St. Joseph’s, where there were several magnificent specimens, 
and look at them. To this he and Don readily agreed, and we went at 
once. We went into the USO lounge at the church, drank some soft 
drinks, and finally started to leave. Suddenly I asked Bill if he would 
like to go inside, suggesting also that Don had not yet visited St. 
Joseph’s, so that he might like to see it. 

Bill’s reaction to the interior was the same as mine had been at 
St. Andrew’s. “Tom,” he whispered, “Don’t forsake me; I’ve never 
been in a Catholic Church before!” 

I did not forsake him, but did for him what Tim Sheehan had done 
for me. As we approached the baptistery, a kindly old priest entered the 
Church. When we came out of the baptistery, he approached us. 

“Are you all Catholics?” he asked, evidently perceiving that at least 
one of us was not. 


“No, Father,” I answered, “Don here is Catholic; Bill is a Meth- 
odist.” And then I added, “I am a convert; I was baptized here just 
a week and a half ago.” 
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_ “Then you were baptized in this baptistery,” he said. “Who baptized 
you?” 

“Father Kelly, from the camp,” I replied. 

“Oh yes. He’s sick now, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, Father.” I said, “It rather messed up my plans, too.” And I 
related my confirmation plans. 

“Would you like to be confirmed right now?” he asked. 

“Could you arrange it, Father?” I asked in turn. Then I noticed his 
violet cincture. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “I’m the Bishop. We can have it done in 
fifteen minutes.” 

“Father,” I gasped, “it’s a direct answer to prayer. I prayed God to 
make things work out all right.” 

“Fine,” he said, and then, pointing to Don, “he can be your sponsor.” 
And with that he was out of the Church and after the pastor. He 
returned a few minutes later, heard my confession, and then retired 
to the sacristy while I said my penance. When I finished, he had 
reappeared in full pontifical vestments, accompanied by the parish priest. 


N SHORT, I was confirmed within the next fifteen minutes, under 
I what even the Bishop admitted were most unusual circumstances. 
Besides Bill, Don, the two priests and myself, there was only one other 
person in the church. He had come to confer with the Bishop. Of all 
those present, Bill was, perhaps, the most impressed. He left the church 
with a copy of the Baltimore Catechism, which I have often seen him 
reading since. We are now separated, but I cannot help believing that 
something was started there which may result in the bringing of many 
others to the true faith. And it was all God’s doing. When I left Camp 
Wheeler that afternoon, I had had no idea the Bishop would still be 
in Macon. If we had been ten minutes early or late, we would have 
missed him. Even the fact of the two overcrowded buses that passed 
us by seems to have had a bearing on it. What wonders hath God 
wrought!” 





There are people who pray only when confronted with a | 

% crisis. They use prayer as they would a spare tire in an emer- 
gency, and they try to force their own selfish will upon God. 
They pray aggressively rather than receptively. 
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F. A. BRUNNER 


THE COMMUNION CHANT 


In accordance with the rubrics of the Missal, the choir sings 
an antiphon, the Communion antiphon, during the distribution 
of the Sacrament. The priest himself recites this antiphon at 
the Epistle side of the altar, but only after the purification of 
the chalice. 


Historical notes: 


The singing of the verse from Psalm XXXIII, “Taste and 
learn how sweet is the Lord,” is the ordinary accompaniment 
to the distribution of the Eucharist in the eastern liturgies 
even today, but as far back as the time of St. Augustine of 
Hippo the West had adopted a great variety of texts. The 
purpose of the chant in either case is obvious, namely to occupy 
the attention during the communion procession. 


The present-day communion chant is a remnant of a longer 
psalm chant. Once it shared with the Introit its antiphonal 
form, but as the practice of frequent communion lessened, the 
psalm was reduced to a single verse with a refrain, or dropped 
entirely, so that only the short antiphon remains. 


The texts chosen for the Communion differ very widely in 
character. Some few are eucharistic, but most of them have 
reference either to the spirit of the feast being commemorated 
or deal with some phase of the life of the saint. Some few, 
those for Lent in particular, are just part of a cycle excerpted 
from the first twenty-five psalms. 


Practical Point: 


Since the function of the communion chant is to fill the 
mind during the long time required for dispensing holy com- 
munion, it is most natural that we should listen attentively 
to the singing. We can then meditate on the mysteries pro- 
pounded, steep ourselves in the spirit of the sacred song, and 
by this means prepare ourselves for a fruitful reception of the 
sacrament. 








Seen atta: 




















Side Glances 





by The Bystander 








The two men were obviously scions of the business world. One made 
it clear that he was in the clothing business; the other revealed after a 
little that he was an executive in one of the new ship-building com- 
panies that have sprung up since the war began. The argument that 
was in progress, when we were ushered by the steward to a place at 
the same table in the diner, concerned where it would be best to place 
your surplus money (which, one could gather, was considerable in the 
case of these two men) so as to come out rich through the expected 
difficult days after the war. It went somewhat as follows: 

© 

Clothing Business: I say, put your money in airplanes. After this 
war, the greatest boom in the history of the world is going to come 
through the expansion of airplane transportation. You can’t lose on that. 

Ship Building: You are all wrong there, and I don’t mean maybe. 
How much room is there going to be for expansion in airplane manu- 
facture? How long do you think it’s going to take to make enough new 
planes of any type to cover the whole United States with a network of 
flying routes? : 

Clothing Business: It is going to take plenty. But I don’t mean only 
the United States. I mean transoceanic routes, pan-American routes. 
Planes are going to go all over the world. 

Ship Building: All right, all right. But suppose, and this is giving 
you a very safe edge, suppose we need 100,000 new planes to fly all 
the routes, domestic and foreign, that will be established. How long do 
you think it is going to take to build them? One year, at our present 
capacity. Then where are you? Then your investments in airplane manu- 
facture collapse like a balloon. 

Clothing Business: But you forget that it’s going to take an army 
of men to keep those planes flying, and miles of factories to supply 
parts and replacements. Then, too, there will be no limit to the stepping 
up of the size and range of the planes. Why, the trans-Atlantic flying 
boats will be palaces with wings. Nobody will build a hundred thousand 
nor a thousanad of those in a year. They will be built like ships. 

Ship Building: All that’s hooey about making planes the size of 
ships. It can’t be done. And there won’t be many if they are made. 

Clothing Business: Oh, I don’t know. Designers and research men 
are getting out some pretty elaborate plans. 

Ship Building: Research is dead, and will be for a long time. Air- 
plane men have all they can do to keep up production of the standard 
types demanded by the Air Force. 

Clothing Business: Then there will be gliders. You'll see trains of 
gliders soaring through the sky. All your freight will move through the 
air. 

Ship Building: Oh yeah? Now you tell me this. Suppose you want 
to ship a carload of clothes. You can get it from New York to San 
Francisco in a day by plane. It takes three days to get it there by train, 
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But it costs three times as much to send it by plane. Are you going to 
worry about the two extra days, or about the triple price you would 
pay by air? 

Clothing Business: I guess I’d worry about the price. 

Ship Building: You're darn right you would. 

Clothing Business: But the price of air transportation will be 
brought down. 

Ship Building: Oh, will it? How will it? It can’t be. You take the 
cost of running an airplane. It just can’t be brought down. I forget 
how much, but it costs so many gallons per mile to fly 100 miles. Figure 
that out. The coal the trains use will always be cheaper, or the cost of 
the fuel oil. I can’t see any future for your money in airplanes. Stay 
away from them. They’ll crash on you. 

Clothing Business: But there will be thousands of civilan planes in 
use. Every family will want one. 

Ship Building: Is that so? Suppose you have a family plane and 
you or your wife wants to go downtown shopping. Do you think you 
or she will take the plane? Where are you going to park it? 

Clothing Business: Parking space will be made in the city of to- 
morrow. 

Ship Building: That city will be built long after you and I are dead. 
No, sir. The average family is going to stick to the automobile. 

Clothing Busmess: What do you think is a safe bet for a man’s 
money? 

Ship Building: Just look around you. Just think it over. The only 
business that can’t collapse after this war is ship building. 

Clothing Business: But we are making ships so fast now that we 
won’t be short of them for years. 

Ship Building: Now listen. Let me tell you something. A lot of the 
ships we are building are being sunk. A lot more are liberty ships, and 
that means they are just thrown together. They are doing a swell 
job now, but they won’t last five years. Then every last one of them 
will have to be replaced. 

Clothing Business: I guess you’re right about that. You ought to 
know. 

Ship Building: Ought to know is right. We've just finished our 
seventeenth ship. And we know there’s no end in sight. . . . Waiter, 
the check. . . . Say, how about you and me going up to the tap-room 
and having a drink? They won’t serve anything in the diner, you know. 

Clothing Business: I was just thinking about that myself. 

© 


Thus C. B. and S. B. passed out of our life. But we shall take a 
little wager with any and all comers: that up there in the tap-room, 
after the second, or maybe the third drink, Clothing Business put his 
name on the dotted line for a nice little investment in a ship-building 
concern that had just completed its seventeenth ship. . . . And another 
wager: that when the depression comes, Clothing Business will wonder 
why he wasn’t smart enough to put his extra money into a farm. 
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Catholic 
Anecdotes ......... 


REMEDY FOR PROFANITY 


DELIGHTFUL story is told of St. John Bosco which illus- 
trates at once his holiness and his sense of humor. 

He was walking along a country road one day when he 
came upon a wagon which was mired in a rut. The driver was 
working himself up into a fine rage, whipping the horses vio- 
lently and uttering an unending stream of curses. 

“My good fellow,” said Don Bosco, “you are a Christian, 
aren’t you?” 

“Why, yes,” was the embarrassed reply. 

“In your anxiety about the horses, you have doubtless for- 
gotten it,” said the saint, “otherwise you would never have been 
willing to offend the good God so deeply. Do not swear, and 
everything will go smoothly. Come, I will show you how it 
should be done.” 

° Thereupon the priest took the whip in hand, cracked it in 
the air with great noise, and cried out in a thunderous voice: 

“Quatre-vingt-quatorze. Get up!” 

The horses jumped in surprise, and putting new strength 
into their task, soon pulled the wagon out of the mud. 

“You see, my friend,” said Don Bosco, “instead of using 
blasphemy, merely crack the whip and say ‘Quatre-vingt- 
quatorze.’ That will do the trick.” 


HOW TO ANSWER AN ATHEIST 


A CcorDING to the old story, the following three questions 
were put to a dervish by an atheist. First: By what right do 
you tell us that God is everywhere present, yet I cannot see 
Him; how can anyone be present whom I cannot see? Second: 
By what right is a man punished for his acts? He has no free 
will. He cannot do anything but what God wills. And finally: 
How can the devil’s punishment be hell fire, when the devil 
himself is of fire, and fire cannot harm fire? 
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‘The dervish said nothing, but calmly picking up a large 
piece of earth, he threw it at the atheist’s head. 

Greatly angered, the atheist haled his assailant into court, 
and the magistrate asked the dervish: “Why did you throw a 
great lump of earth at this man’s head, instead of answering 
him?” 

“But I did answer him,” was the reply. “That action was 
my answer to the questions he asked me. It was the best 
answer that could be given. Does he complain that he has a 
headache from the blow? I do not see it. Let him show me his 
headache, so that I may see it. How can something be that I 
do not even see? And by what right does he come here and 
complain to you, demanding my punishment? Because of what 
I did to him? But his view is that man has-no free will. He 
cannot do anything but what God wills. Does he say that I 
threw earth at him? But is he not made of earth? Surely earth 
cannot harm earth.” 


AIM IN LIFE 


A PROFESSOR of Protestant theology at the University of 
Halle was travelling in Italy, and, falling into conversation 
with a simple Italian coachman, asked him what was the great- 
est desire of his heart. 

“To die at peace with God,” was the reply. 

“Of all the splendor and greatness I saw in Italy,” the pro- 
fessor said later, “nothing made such an impression on me as 
the reply of that poor man.” 


LESSON IN HUMILITY 


W HEN the former King Alfonzo of Spain was a boy of six, 





according to the story told, he one day spoke in a haughty way 
to an attendant. The Queen, his mother, immediately summoned 
several children to the palace and placed them and her son 
before a mirror. Alfonso was by no means the most handsome, 
and his mother said: 

“You see, if there is any merit in you, that merit must exist 
in your soul—in your kindness and virtues — since God has 
created so many human beings superior to you in appearance.” 
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St. Alphonsus and War 








For a right outlook on life, nothing is more necessary than a 
recognition of the things that pass and the things that abide. And 
few lives of the past give a clearer standard of measurement in this 
regard than that of St. Alphonsus Liguori, whose feast is celebrated 
on August 2nd. 

Alphonsus Liguori’s life was contemporaneous with many wars. 
They were wars in which his own nation was involved. He lived in the 
kingdom of Naples, and the little kingdom was being tossed back 
and forth like a rubber ball between Spain and Austria during his 
life time. It is true that war in his day was nothing like the wars of 
today. There was no conscription; armies were made up of men who 
chose fighting as a career. But there were invasions, there was de- 
struction, there were wounds and death, mourning and grieving, just 
as in all war. 

But Alphonsus seemed almost callous and indifferent to the wars 
of his time. He was not really so; he had a more important war to 
fight, a war against sin, a war against Jansenism, a war to save human 
souls for heaven. He fought in the fields where abandoned shepherds 
had forgotten about God; he fought in villages and towns, where sin 
had found a comfortable home; he fought in the big cities where 
corruption and vice were as common as dirt; and he fought in the 
barracks of soldiers, that men might go out into battle with their 
souls ready to meet God. 

Now here is the moral: the military wars of the time of St. 
Alphonsus are all but forgotten. Who, reading this, can give the 
name of a single leader in Spain or Austria or Naples of that time? 
Specialists in history, perhaps; professors in universities and a few 
who have made a hobby of military lore. But most of us do not even 
remember that there were wars in Europe in the 18th century, to say 
nothing of the strategists who planned and executed the campaigns. 
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But Alphonsus Liguori is remembered. His name is a byword for 
tens of thousands. His name is even borne by thousands of men 
who have given their lives to the same kind of work he was doing 
while war was going on around him. 

The present war, too, will pass. Its leaders and generals will be 
forgotten some day by all but scholars and specialists. But they will 
abide who, while this war is going on, and whether they are connected 
with the armed forces or not, keep on striving to be saints and to 
save the souls of their fellow-men. 

Do not be overwhelmed by the influence of things and events that 


pass; take your stand among those who are working for the things 
that abide. 


The Awakening 


There are three ways of looking upon death, all of which are 
brought to mind by the approach of the feast of the Assumption of 
the Mother of God. By contrast, the death of Mary makes us think 
of the foolish and evil ways in which men look at death; by the 
inspiration of example, it makes us think of the only right and 
comforting way. 

There are two bad ways of looking on death. One is the way of 
the suicide, who has come to think death so desirable that he refuses 
to recognize that he has no authority over death. To him life has no 
meaning ; it is unbearable; it is empty and cruel. He dies by his own 
hand, only to find out clearly and in detail what he must have known 
vaguely before, that he was a coward, a rebel and a failure, where 
courage, fidelity and success could have been so easy. 

The second bad way to look on death is with a fear and hatred 
that make even the thought of it all but unbearable. This is the way 
of the sinful worlding, who, in the smallness of his soul, has grown 
content and even enraptured with all that life can give in this world. 
He too dies, and at God’s hands, and learns to his lasting sorrow the 
infinite difference between what he lived for on earth, and what he 
missed thereby in the next world. 

The right way to look on death is learned from pondering the 
circumstances of the death of Mary. On the one hand, she longed 
to die. Her work was done, her closest loved ones were already in 
heaven, her whole heart was filled with longing to see them again. 
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On the other hand, she recognized the value of time, the opportunities 
that life on earth afforded till the last moment came, and she spent 
that time doing good to others. We do not think it wrong to assume 
that Mary felt a little tug at her heart in the thought of leaving this 
world; she did have many whom she loved and who loved her in 
turn. But that was surely overshadowed by her desire to see again 
those closer loved ones who had gone from her long before. 

Unlike the suicide, who is a coward, and the detester of death, 
who is a fool, the Christian’s attitude is Mary’s: it is hard to leave 
that which we know and love through experience; but it is sweet to 
approach the infinitely greater things that we know and love by faith. 


Men Praying 


Reports, and personal experience, manifest a greater number 
of men making retreats this summer than ever before. This is more 
significant than at first sight might appear. Take all the men who 
make closed retreats in a year, or even count up all the opportunities 
for men to make closed retreats, and the number will represent but 
a tiny fraction of the Catholic men in the land. 

But there is another way of looking at the same facts. While the 
actual number is small as numbers go, still almost every man who 
makes a closed retreat becomes a leader, and in terms of leaders, the 
number of retreat-makers becomes a formidable and powerful force. 
It reaches out beyond numbers that can be counted; it reaches into 
thousands and millions of unseen lives. 

Do you doubt that men who make retreats become leaders among 
their fellows? Look around you at the various parishes within range 
of your home. Find out who are the active Catholics, the exemplary 
business men, the spiritual powers in the professional world. Look 
for those who can always be counted on and always trusted to co- 
operate with their bishop and pastor. In the majority of cases they 
will prove to be the men who obtained their strength and initiative 
from closed retreats. 

But while the number of Catholic leaders is already large, it is 
not large enough. Never have leaders been needed so much as they 
are now. There are so many people who need someone to follow, 
someone who has the truth and the courage and grace to follow it, that 
every Catholic is called upon to be a leader today. Let them take the 
means to become such, by making an annual closed retreat. 
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tens of thousands. His name is even borne by thousands of men 
who have given their lives to the same kind of work he was doing 
while war was going on around him. 

The present war, too, will pass. Its leaders and generals will be 
forgotten some day by all but scholars and specialists. But they will 
abide who, while this war is going on, and whether they are connected 
with the armed forces or not, keep on striving to be saints and to 
save the souls of their fellow-men. 

Do not be overwhelmed by the influence of things and events that 
pass; take your stand among those who are working for the things 
that abide. 


The Awakening 


There are three ways of looking upon death, all of which are 
brought to mind by the approach of the feast of the Assumption of 
the Mother of God. By contrast, the death of Mary makes us think 
of the foolish and evil ways in which men look at death; by the 
inspiration of example, it makes us think of the only right and 
comforting way. 

There are two bad ways of looking on death. One is the way of 
the suicide, who has come to think death so desirable that he refuses 
to recognize that he has no authority over death. To him life has no 
meaning ; it is unbearable; it is empty and cruel. He dies by his own 
hand, only to find out clearly and in detail what he must have known 
vaguely before, that he was a coward, a rebel and a failure, where 
courage, fidelity and success could have been so easy. 

The second bad way to look on death is with a fear and hatred 
that make even the thought of it all but unbearable. This is the way 
of the sinful worlding, who, in the smallness of his soul, has grown 
content and even enraptured with all that life can give in this world. 
He too dies, and at God’s hands, and learns to his lasting sorrow the 
infinite difference between what he lived for on earth, and what he 
missed thereby in the next world. 

The right way to look on death is learned from pondering the 
circumstances of the death of Mary. On the one hand, she longed 
to die. Her work was done, her closest loved ones were already in 
heaven, her whole heart was filled with longing to see them again. 
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On the other hand, she recognized the value of time, the opportunities 
that life on earth afforded till the last moment came, and she spent 
that time doing good to others. We do not think it wrong to assume 
that Mary felt a little tug at her heart in the thought of leaving this 
world; she did have many whom she loved and who loved her in 
turn. But that was surely overshadowed by her desire to see again 
those closer loved ones who had gone from her long before. 
Unlike the suicide, who is a coward, and the detester of death, 
who is a fool, the Christian’s attitude is Mary’s: it is hard to leave 
] that which we know and love through experience; but it is sweet to 
approach the infinitely greater things that we know and love by faith. 


Men Praying 


Reports, and personal experience, manifest a greater number 
of men making retreats this summer than ever before. This is more 
significant than at first. sight might appear. Take all the men who 
make closed retreats in a year, or even count up all the opportunities 
for men to make closed retreats, and the number will represent but 
a tiny fraction of the Catholic men in the land. 

But there is another way of looking at the same facts. While the 
actual number is small as numbers go, still almost every man who 
makes a closed retreat becomes a leader, and in terms of leaders, the 
number of retreat-makers becomes a formidable and powerful force. 
It reaches out beyond numbers that can be counted; it reaches into 
thousands and millions of unseen lives. 

Do you doubt that men who make retreats become leaders among 
their fellows? Look around you at the various parishes within range 
of your home. Find out who are the active Catholics, the exemplary 
business men, the spiritual powers in the professional world. Look 
for those who can always be counted on and always trusted to co- 
operate with their bishop and pastor. In the majority of cases they 
will prove to be the men who obtained their strength and initiative 
from closed retreats. 

But while the number of Catholic leaders is already large, it is 
not large enough. Never have leaders been needed so much as they 
are now. There are so many people who need someone to follow, 
someone who has the truth and the courage and grace to follow it, that 
every Catholic is called upon to be a leader today. Let them take the 
means to become such, by making an annual closed retreat. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


The Prayers of the Mass 
FOURTH PART (Cont.) 
The Canon 


The consecration is followed by 
the elevation of the host and of 
the chalice: This is done, writes 
F Sassi, in order to 

rom: 

Short Explanation PTOVe the truth 
of the Prayers of the Eucharist 
of Mass which was _at- 
tacked by Berengarius at the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century. 
The same truth is again professed 
at the second elevation shortly be- 
fore the Pater Noster, when the 
priest says, Omnis honor et gloria 
(All honor and glory). It was also 
at the time of the heresy of Beren- 
garius that the custom was intro- 
duced of ringing the bell at the 
elevation of the host and of the 
chalice. 

Haec quotiescumque feceritis, 
in mei memoriam facietis (As 
often as ye do these things, ye 
shall do them in remembrance of 
me). After the two consecrations 
the priest repeats the words of 
Jesus Christ, by which our Saviour 
commanded His Apostles and 
their successors to do, in memory 
of His passion, what He had just 
done Himself in their presence. 

Unde et memores, Domine, etc. 
(Wherefore, O Lord, . . . Call- 
ing to mind, etc.). Here the priest 
calls to mind the passion of our 
Lord, His resurrection and ascen- 
sion. He offers to the divine 
majesty in the name of the Church 


the consecrated victim, which he 
calls a pure Host, exempt from 
every sin; holy, being united with 
the divinity in the person of the 
Word; immaculate, without any 
stain; and then, “the holy bread 
of eternal life, and the chalice of 
everlasting salvation.” While pro- 
nouncing these words he blesses 
the bread and the chalice with the 
sign of the cross. On this subject 
Luther turns to ridicule the 
Roman Church by asking how the 
priest blesses Jesus Christ — how 
the creature blesses the Creator. 
We answer here that the priest 
blesses the host, not by his own 
authority, nor in his own name, 
but in the name and by the author- 
ity of the Eternal Father, who 
alone can bless Jesus Christ as 
man and as victim. Such is the 
answer given on this point by In- 
nocent III. St. Thomas answers 
differently by saying that after the 
consecration the priest does not 
make the sign of the cross to bless, 
but only to remind us of the power 
of the cross and of the death of 
our Lord. 

Supra quae propitio, etc. (Upon 
which vouchsafe to look, etc.). 
The priest then prays to the Lord 
that He may accept with pleasure 
this sacrifice, just as He accepted 
the offerings of Abel, of Abra- 
ham, and of Melchisedech. In re- 
calling to mind the sacrifice of 
Abel, of Abraham, and of Mel- 
chisedech, we regard less the value 
of the things offered than the 
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sanctity of those who offered 
them, because they were holy men. 
Consequently, if God, because of 
His sanctity, favorably received 
their sacrifice, how much more 
pleasing to Him should be the 
sacrifice of the Saint of saints — 
of our Lord Jesus Christ! But the 
most decisive reason on account 
of which the Church makes special 
mention of these three sacrifices 
is, because they represented in an 
excellent manner the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ. 


Supplices te rogamus, etc. (We 
most humbly beseech Thee, etc.). 
The priest continues humbly to 
ask the Saviour that the conse- 
crated host may be presented to 
His divine Majesty through the 
hands of His holy Angel, in order 
that all those who are going to 
receive the body and blood of His 
adorable Son may be filled with 
blessings and all celestial gifts 
through the merits of Jesus Christ. 
By the Angel of whom mention 
is made in this prayer, we may 
understand the Angel who pre- 
sides at the Sacrifice of the Altar, 
or we may also understand Jesus 
Christ Himself, Who is _ pre- 
eminently the Holy Angel, called 
in Scripture the Angel of the 
Great Counsel. But the explana- 
tion of St. Thomas seems to be 
the most natural. The priest, he 
says, speaks for the Church, and 
asks that the Angel who presides 
at the divine mysteries may pre- 
sent to God the prayers of the 
celebrant and of the people. 

Memento etiam, Domine, etc. 
(Be mindful, O Lord, etc.). The 
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priest asks the Lord to remember 
His servants who have passed to 
other life and are slumbering in 
the sleep of peace, and to grant 
them a place of refreshment, light, 
and peace, through the merits of 
Jesus Christ. When the charity of 
the souls that depart from this life 
is not sufficient to purify them, the 
fire of purgatory will supply this 
defect. Yet the charity of the 
Saviour supplies it best by means 
of the Eucharistic sacrifice, which 
procures for these souls great 
mitigation of their sufferings, and 
often deliverance from their tor- 
ments. The Council of Trent says: 
“The souls there detained are 
helped by the suffrages of the 
faithful, but principally by the ac- 
ceptable sacrifice of the altar.” 
And it adds that this is a tradition 
of the Apostles. St. Augustine ex- 
horts us to offer the sacrifice for 
all the dead, in case the souls that 
we recommend can not receive our 
help. 

Nobis quoque peccatoribus, etc. 
(And to us sinners, etc.). Here 
the Church prays for sinners, in 
order that God may vouchsafe, in 
His mercy, to permit them to en- 
ter the society of the saints; and 
she asks this grace through the 
merits of Jesus Christ. 






































CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


3. Leonard Feeney, S.J. 


I. Life: On February 15, 1897, a loud cry (I suspect it was a 
shout of laughter) informed the citizens of Lynn, Massachusetts, that 
Leonard Feeney had come to explore and enjoy this world of ours. 
Catholic Sisters inducted him into the mysterious realms ruled by the 
four R’s. At the age of seventeen he entered the Jesuit Novitiate of 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson, and was elevated to the sacred priesthood in 
1928. Post-graduate studies were made at Oxford and the Sorbonne. 
After his studies were completed Father Feeney taught English in the 
Boston College Graduate School, was literary editor of America, and is 
now instructing Jesuit Seminarians in sacred eloquence at Weston 
College. Father Feeney also served a term as president of the Catholic 
Poetry Society of America. 

II. The Author: Father Feeney is a keen but kindly observer of 
ordinary men and women that we all know. Both in his prose and 
poetry he writes with wit and humor of every-day people, the washer- 
woman, the traffic cop, the school teacher, the undertaker, and the 
fireman. His wit is never caustic, his humor never wounds. Father 
Feeney’s originality, whimsicalness, and sudden turns of thought at the 
end of his poems and essays remind one of the special art and style 
of O. Henry. 

Father Feeney has published several volumes of short, humorous 
poems. The first part of his oft-reprinted In Towns and Little Towns 
consists of short stanzas on ordinary people, while the second part is 
composed of poems on religious themes. Riddles and Reveries, and 
Boundaries contain many poems on animals. The thirty-three pages of 
Song for a Listener present a sort of spirtual autobiography. 

Father Feeney, the informal essayist, writes in the best tradition of 
the great English essayists. Though he has no sermon to preach, 
Catholic philosophy and theology are deeply imprinted on all his essays. 
You'd Better Come Quietly has many original and popular explanations of 
Catholic Dogma; Survival Till Seventeen has short essays on the 
author’s life till the advanced age of seventeen. 

III. The Book: Father Feeney’s first and most popular prose work, 
Fish on Friday (Sheed & Ward) was published nine years ago. Father 
Feeney’s humor and pathos are at their best in these informal essays. 
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The first essay explodes one of the popular misconceptions of Catholics 
by explaining the tremendous distinction between the abstention from 
meat, and the eating of fish. (Which Catholics are never commended 
to do.) Mrs. Boggiano, nee Katie Zdrojefska, exemplifies the beauty 
of Catholic motherhood. Father Feeney meets Charlie Maloney, the 
loquacious monologist who answers all his own questions. The most 
interesting character of all is Peter, the convent’s Mass server, “who 
had the construction of a ventriloquist’s doll, the expression of a snow- 
man and the individuality of a suit of clothes on a coat hanger.” The 
Queen of Hearts is an exquisite short story in the best O. Henry style. 
All the characters that live in these pages will long live in your memory. 


Best Sellers 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Fiction and Non-Fiction 
I. Books That Are Recommended for Family Reading: 
Last Man Off Wake Island — Bayler 
Look to the Mountain — Cannon 
Mr. Lincoln’s Wife — Colver 
Journey Among Warriors — Curie 
Personality Unlimited — Dengle 
Year of Decision— De Voto 
Colonel Effingham’s Raid — Fleming 
i Mama’s Bank Account — Forbes 
Story of Dr. Wassell — Hilton 
Passport to Treason — Hynd 
Last of Summer — O’Brien 
With a Merry Heart — Phelan 
The Little Prince — Saint Exupery 
The Human Comedy — Saroyan 
Kate Fennigate — Tarkington 
Mutiny in January —Van Doren 
Last Days of Sevastopol — Voyetekhov 
II. Books That Are Recommended to Adults Only Because Contents and Style 
; Are Too Advanced for Adolescents: 
t The Fifth Seal — Aldanov 
{ Ministry of Fear — Greene 
Into the Valley — Hersey 
U. S. Foreign Policy — Lipmann 
Blind Date with Mars — Moats 
Headhunting in the Solomon Islands — Mytinger 
Black-out in Gretley — Priestly 
Dress Rehearsal — Reynolds 
Time of Peace — Williams 
Letter from New Guinea — Haughland 
Dancing Saints — Leslie 
Queens Die Proudly — White 
III. Not Recommended to Any Class of Readers: 
Dawn Over the Amazon — Beals 
Number One— Dos Passos 
Hungry Hill— Du Maurier 
Between the Thunder and the Sun — Sheean 
Prodigal Women — Hale 
Wide Is the Gate — Sinclair 
Great Smith — Marshall 
The Golden Feather — Kenyon 
Arms and the Darkness — Caldwell 
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SPAARAAAABALAAALARAAAALR“LAOOA 


A man went to his doctor and re- 
quested treatment for his ankle. 

After a careful examination, the doc- 
tor inquired: “How long have you been 
going about like this?” 

“Two weeks.” 

“Why, man, your ankle is broken! 
How you managed to get around is a 
marvel. Why didn’t you come to me at 
first ?” 

“Well, doctor everytime I say someting 
is wrong with me, my wife declares I'll 
have to stop smoking.” 


* 


Mistress: “Clara, give the goldfish a 
few more ants’ eggs—it is my birthday 
and I want to see happy faces around 
me.” 

* 


“See here,” said the Indian inspector 
at a Western reservation, “it is a violation 
of the law now to have more than one 
wife, and the law must be obeyed. When 
you get back home you tell all of your 
wives except one that they can no longer 
look upon you as their husband.” 

“You tell ’em,” suggested the Indian 
after a moment’s reflection. 

* 


The doctor answered the ’phone. Turn- 
ing to his wife, he said: “Quick, get me 
my bag. The man says he cannot live 
without me.” 

“Just a minute,” said his wife, who 
had picked up the receiver, “that call 
is for our daughter, Ethel.” 

* 
Gladys: “Listen, Mabel. This is what my 
boy friend says in his letter. ‘Darling, I 
think of you all day—your naturally 
waved hair, your brownish-gray eyes, 
your slightly prominent cheekbones, your 
twenty-four-inch waist —’” 

Mabel: “Well, that’s a queer sort of 
love-letter |” 

Gladys: “Oh, didn’t you know? Bob 
writes those descriptions of missing peo- 
ple for the police.” 

* 


One of the briefer musical criticisms 
appeared in the local paper: “An amateur 
string quartet played Brahms here last 
evening. Brahms lost.” 


LALGARDAARLA £42228 42422422244 


Indignant Bridegroom (bursting in 
upon editor of local paper): “Look here, 
I distinctly told you I was going to live 
at the old manse! What the blazes do 
you mean by saying in your rotten little 
rag that ‘the happy couple will make 
their hone at the old man’s’?” 


* 

“Where am I?” the sick man exclaimed, 
waking from the long delirium of fever 
and feeling the comfort that loving hands 
had supplied. “Where am I — in heaven?” 

“No, dear,” cooed his wife; “I am 
still with you.” 


An Englishman on a visit to the West 
decided to go horseback riding. The cow- 
boy who was to attend him asked: “Do 
you prefer an English saddle or a 
Western ?” 

“What’s the difference?” he asked. 

“The Western saddle has a horn,” re- 
plied the attendant. 

“T don’t think I‘Il need the horn,” 
said the Englishman. “I don’t intend to 
ride in heavy traffic.” 

* 


Wife (heatedly): “You’re lazy, you’re 
worthless, you’re bad-tempered, you’re 
shiftless, you’re a thorough liar.” 

Husband (reasonably): “Well, my dear, 
no man is perfect.” 


The fatal word had just been spoken. 
The rejected suitor was standing before 
her, listening to her elaborate explana- 
tions of her decision. 

“T trust that I have made myself suf- 
ficiently plain,” she said. 

“It’s only fair to give nature the credit 
for that,” he murmured, as he retired in 
good order. 

* 


A soldier was having refreshments at 
one of the army canteens when a friend 
joined him. 

“Hullo, Bill,” he said. “What have you 
got there, tea or coffee?” 

“They didn’t say,” he replied sadly. 

* 


Mabel: “What’s worrying you, David?” 

David: “I was just wonderin’ if Dad 
would see to the milkin’ while we're on 
our honeymoon, supposin’ you said ‘yes’ 
if I asked you.” 
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-tend public devotions. Don’t be a slacker in prayer. 





HOW TO HELP WIN THE WAR 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! 


The country needs your money. The more you lend 
it, the quicker will the war be over, and the less difficult 
will be the readjustment to a civilian economy when 
the war is over. 

You need a safe place to invest your money. Don’t 
pay it out foolishly in exorbitant prices for. luxuries 
you do not need. Don’t compete with foolish and selfish 
citizens who are unwilling to go without anything for 
the sake of victory. Invest your money in bonds, and it 
will all come back to you with interest when, without 
harm to anybody, you will be able to use it to good 


purpose. 


DON’T PATRONIZE BLACK MARKETS! 


The black market is the forerunner of inflation, a 
condition of affairs in which you will be paying a hun- 
dred dollars for an item that is worth only ten. The 
black market is the equivalent of a racket; it makes 
crooks rich, and makes good people crooked. Don’t 
help create war-fortunes for crooks. 

The black market is a danger to your health and the 
health of your children, Black markets are not safe- 
guarded by any pure food laws. Black markets are not 
concerned about whether you are poisoned by old or 
spoiled or unclean food. They want only your money. 
Don’t give it to them! 


DON’T FORGET TO MEDITATE AND PRAY! 

Meditation means thoughtful reading. Back numbers 
of THe Licuortan have many articles on the moral 
reasons for war and on the price of peace. Read them. 
Learn them. Apply them. 

Prayer will win the war, if enough people pray. This 
is no time for “prayer as usual.” It is the time for 
extraordinary prayer. Go to Mass and Communion 
every day if possible. Visit a church frequently. At- 
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Motion Pievare. Guide : 


Tre Prence: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 


those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay. away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films 
of reviewers: 
Reviewed This Week 





Get 
areal the Guest, The 
Ghost Rider 

ildersleeve’s Bad Boy 
Glory of Faith, The (French) 
Golgotha 


Good Luck, Mr. Yeats 
Happy Serves a Writ 
’s Kid 





My Friend Flicka 
Mysterious Doctor, The 
Night Plane from Chungking 


have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 
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